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It should be prefaoed that this Summary merely profeaees to give a brief 
epitqme of each of the plants represented in this volume, and tliat it is 
principaUy a condensation from the writmgs of Hooker, Lindley, Bentham, 
or other authorities on the subject.* 

BVENING- FBIMBOSE, (ENOTHERA BIENNIS. Nat. Ord., Ona* 
(/racecp.— Calyx tube prolonged above ovary, four-lobed, segments reflexed. 
Corolla, four petals, large in size, yellow, fragrant, expanding in evening. 
Stamens eight. Style distinct. Stigma capitate. Inflorescence a long 
terminal spike. Fruit an oblong capsule, four-valve^, seeds numerous. 
Leaves lanceolate, slightly toothed, veining prominent. Stem three feet 
high, slightly branching, and chiefly at base, erect, somewhat hairy. — 
Ha)?itat : sandy banks and rubbish heaps. Flowering duiing July, August, 
and September. Duration, biennial. p. I. 

BUTTBR-BUB, PETASITES VULGARIS. Nat. Ord., Compo8U<e.— 
SttbdisBcious. Heads aU tubular and male, or with a few female florets 
outside-^or else the reverse, either all females, or with a few males. Pappus 
pilose. Reoeptaole without scales. Involucre imbricated ; scales lanoeolaie. 
Leaves large, broad, radical, cordate, downy on lower surface. Flowering 
stems stout, clothed with narrow lanceolate scales. Flowers appearing before 
the leaves. Inflorescence a thyrsus: in male plant loose, in female compact. 
Rootstock perennial, fredy creeping.->Wet meadows, borders of streams. 
Flowering from March to May. p. 5. 

H4.B£'9-FOOT TBEFOII*, TRIFOLWM ARVENSE. Nat. Ord., 
Lcffumimm.^Caiyx five-toothed, teeth longer than corolla. Corolla irregular, 
of papilionaqepuB typev Flowers minute, in cylindrical, soft, hairy, terminal 
heads* . Stamena ten. , Sty 1& simple. Ovary single, one «eeUed. Fruit, a 

♦See Pteftitory Note to the SnmmiEir}', Series I. 
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pod. Leaves alternate, stipulate, of three narrovr leaflets. Stem slender, 
branching, erect.— ^Cornfields, dry meadows, sandy embankments. Flowering 
during Summer and Autumn. Annual. p, 9. 

HOGWEED, HERACLIUM SPHONDYLIUM. Nat. Ord., UmMliferae, 
—Calyx adherent with ovary, five-toothed. Corolla of five unequal, 
obcordate petals with points inflected, varying in size, white. Stamens five, 
alternating with petals. Styles two. rnflorescence a compound, many- 
rayed, umbel. Involucre partial, many-leaved. Carpels two, combined, 
ribbed. Seed solitary. licavet sheathing the «tem, alternate, pinnate with 
large broad segments, rough, bairy, leaflets pinnatifld. Stems four to five 
feet higb, hairy.— Hedgerows and boxderis of fields. Flowers during Summer 
and Autumn. p. 13. 

BIBB'S -ETE FBIMBOSE, PRIMULA .FARINOS A, Sat, (hd., 
Primutacece.— Calyx five-toothed, tubular. Corolla salver-shaped, tube 
cylindrical, regular, segments deeply obcordate^ lilac-purple. Stamens five, 
inserted in tube of corolla. Style one, stigma capitate. Inflorescence a 
terminal umbel. Capsule opening with ten teeth, single, one-celled,. many- 
seeded. Leaves small, obovate, . crehulate, mealy, radical. Stem erect, 
mealy, much longer.than leaves. -^Habitat :. iaonntains, pastures. June and 
July. Pei:ennial. . . P- ^7.. 

DYFU'S GBBEKWEED,; aHiffSTA TIMTORIA. Kat. Ord,^ LegU- 
m»no«(r.— Calyx with' five teeth, two upper much tlie longer. Corolla of . 
papilionaceous type, keel strongly reflexed. after flowering, bright yellow. 
Stamens ten^ united in shoath. Styte simple. Ovary single, one-celled. 
Inflorescence racemose. Pod several-seeded, longer than calyx, flattened, 
glabrous. Leaves sessife, simple, lanceolate to ovate, glabrous, alternate. 
Stems woody, branching, decumbent, flowering stems ascending, stiff. — 
Habitat : fields and waste grounds. Tlowering during early Summer, p, 21. 

IVY, HEDERA HELIX. Nat Ord.y Araliac€(e.—Ca\jx small, five- 
toothed. Corolla small, pale green, petals five, oblong, acute, refiexed. 
Stamens five, alternate with petals, «rect. Stigma simiple. Inflorescence 
umbellate.  Fruit smooth, globosej purplish-black, one- celled. Lea,ves 
lanceolate, entire, Cordate, three or five-Iobed, petiolate, coriaceous, shining, 
deep green, prominently veined. Stem flexible, dimbing, extending to 
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great leDgth: wood soft, porous, light'.— Habitat : trunks of trees, walls, 
rocks, banks. Duration perennial, ah erergreen* Tlowering during October 
and November ; berries ripening in March or April. . jp. ; 26. 

BLACK HOBEHOUNP, BALLOT A NIGRA. Nat Ord., LabiaUe,— 
Calypc salver-shaped, five-toothed, equal. Corolla of labiate type, purple, 
rarely white, upper lip erect, concave, lower lip trifid, middle lip largest, 
ten- ribbed. Stamens didynam'ous. Style- fililonU. Stigma bifid, slender. 
Ovary four*parted. Inflorescenoei whorls in axils of leaves. Fruit of four 
nutlets^ withui calyx. Leaves opposite, ovate, orieinate, dull green, petiolate. 
Steins erect, branched, quadrangular, clothed with hairs, two to tiii«e feet 
high, whole plant strong-smelling^ -^ Habitat : Wastd ground and, hedge 
banks. Flowering during July and August. Duration ^rennial. p,'2^, 

GLADDON,- IRIS FCB'nmssiMA. iVat, (hd., /ndace<r.— Flower a 
^lerianth ; three outer segments lar^e and spreading, the three inner much 
smaller,, erect, purple, or, more rarely, pale yellow. Stamens three. Style 
one. Stigmas three, large, petaloid, arching over the stamens. Qvary 
inferior, three* celled. Fruit a three-celled capsule, seeds numerous, bright 
orange, colour. - Leaves equitant, sword -like ; when bruised, malodorous. 
Stem .ierect, much covered by sheathing^ leaves. Flowering in early Summer, 
-rllabitat: woods. and pastures.. Duration, perennial p. 33. 

• . . .  • _ . , 

HEMLOCK WATBB-DBOPWOBT, ffi/^^2n'tf5 CiJOC^r^i. Nat. 
Ord.,t Ufnh€lUfer<e.^^CaXyx small, permanent, five- toothed. Corolla of five 
petals, pbcordate^ p(»nts inflexed, white ; outer fiowers large, irregular, 
sterile; inner, small, regular, fertile. Stamens five, alternate with petals. 
Styles two, long, erect. Inflorescence a many -rayed compound umbel. 
Fruit linear, oblong, two carpels, crowned with styles, ribbed. liCaves large, 
(ri- or quadri-pinnate, deeply serrate, smooth, deep green, stalked, alternate, 
with sheathing bases. Stem four or fiv^ feet high, erect, stout, grooved, 
hollow, freely branching. Root of several- spindle-shaped tubers, exuding 
yellow, acrid juice. Flowering in July.—Habitat : margins of streams and 
ditches. Duration, perennial. Very poisonous. p. 37. 

OBBBPING YELLOW OBESS, NASTURTIUM SYLVESTRE. Nat, 
Ord,j Crueiferce.— Calyx of four sepals. Corolla of four petals, yellow, twice 
as long as calyx. Stamens six. Style single.' Stigma capitate, nearly 
sessile. Ovary solitary, two-celled. Infloreiscenoe a terminal raceme. ' Fruit 
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a pod, two-celled, Bhoi't, cuiTed, sevend-seeded, cylindriGal. Leaves deeply 
pioaittifid or piniiaie, terminal lobe longest, alternate, ezstiptilate. Stem 
creeping at base, flowering stems aaoeading, about a foot in height. 
Flowering during June, July, and August.— Habitat : damp, low -lying 
grotuid, sides of streams. Duration, perennial. p^ 41. 

BUTTEBWOBT, PINGUICULA VULGARIS. X^fat Ord,, LeiUtbulaH- 
acea,'^CgXyx two-lipped; upper lip thrioe cleft, lower twice. Corolla 
spurred, ringent, drooping ; rich purple upper lip two-lobed, lower Up three- 
lobed. Stamens two, from base of corolla. Stigma two-clelt, sessile. 
Fruit a capsule, two-ralved, oontaimng numerous minute seeds. Leaves 
radical, spreading, fontting rosette on ground, ovate, succulent, covered with 
minute crystalline poi]it», margins involute. Stems radical* three to six 
inches high, erect, bearing single flowers.— Habitat : bogs, moist heatb, sides 
of streams. Flowering during May, Jmie, and July. Duration, perennial. 

p. 45. 

ELDEB, SAMIiUCT.s NIGRA. Nat. Ord., CaprifdiacciC.-'Q^XyxmLfiXX, 
five-cleft, superior. Coi'olla of five segments, cream-coloured, rotate, strong 
and unpleasant odour. Stamens five, antlers conspicuous. Stigmas obtuse, 
roundish. Ovary inferior, ovate, smooth. Fruit a succulent berry, purpHsh- 
black, one-celled. Inflorescence large terminal clusters, cymose, generally 
five principal stems and many secondary. Leaves in pairs, pinnate leaflets, 
deeply serrate, deep green, footstalks angular, channelled. Stems green, 
and filled with spctegy pith.— Habitat : hedgerows, woods, waste lands. 
Flowering in June, and ripening berries in September. Duration, peremdal* 
A small tree, up to twenty feet in height ; wood even-grained, white, p. 49. 

GIiOBE PLOWBB, TROLLWS EUROTJEVS. Nat. Ord., Banuncu- 
?accflP.— Calyx of very petaioid character, ten sepals or more in number, 
concave, yellow. Corolla of ten or more small narrow petals, nectiferous pore 
at base. Stamens numerous : anthers adnate. Styles numerous. Fruit of several 
one-seeded eai-pels. Leaves, radical leaves large, cut into five deep segments, 
stalked, eerrate. Stem leaves few, smaller, quite, or nearly, sessile ; stem 
erect, but little branching, glabrous.— Habitat: moist woods, mountain 
X)a8tures. Flowering during June, July, and August. Duration, perennial. 

p. 53. 

VBAGBANT OBCHIS, nv}f\\4DFXTA royoP.^FA. Nat. Onh, 
<Vc/ac?ac€flr.— Corolla three-lobed, rosy-purple, fragrant, spurred. Stamens 
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three, united with style iu a central column. Stigma a viscid space in fi-ont 
of ooluom. (httaj one>oeUed. Inflorescence a rather dense spike. Leares 
alternate, linear-lanceolate, keeled. Ttnii a .three*TftlTed capenle, seeds 
numerous. Stem up to two feet in height, leafy at hMe. Boot has two 
tubers, one vigorous, one decajing.— Habitat: dry pastufee, chalky banks, 
open moorland, flowering during June, July, and August. Duration, 
perennial. p. 57. 

MABSH PBNNYWOBT, HYDROCOTYLE VUWARIS. Nat. OnL, 
Umhdliferce.^Celyx, teeth. obsolete, adherent with ovary. Corolla very 
smalt, five petals, ovate. Stamens five in number. Stylet two. b^ores- 
cenee, a simple umbel of about fire flowers, on short stalks. Fruit, two 
flattened orbicular carpels, each containing p single seed. LeaTes in dMiie 
masses, orbicular, peltate, sh'ghtly lobed, on long pettoles. Stem long, 
slender, rooting at intervals.— Habitat: boggy land, soft soil by side of 
watercourses. Flowering from May to August. Dmtetion, perenniai. p. 61. 

CHICKWEED, STELLAliJA MEDIA. Nat, Ord., Caryophtjllaceit.-- 
Calyx of five persistent sepals. Corolla small, white, of five very deeply 
cleft petals, shorter than calyx, twisting in the bud. Stamens rather 
inconstant in number, from five to ten. Styles three, linear, sttgmatic 
throughout. Ovary one. Inflorescence, axillary stems, each bearing one 
flower. Fruit a six-valved capsule opening to middle, many- seeded. Leaves 
pointed oval, lower petiolate, upper sessile, smooth, in pairs, exstipulate. 
Stem weak, much branching, with one line of hairs. Boot fibrous. — Habitat : 
amongst field crops, on waste ground, roadsides. Flowering almost the 
whole year round. Duration, annual. ^ p, 6.5. 

OUELDBB BOBE, VIBURNUM OPULUS. Nat. Ord., Caprifoliacece. 
Small perfect flowers in centre of bunch ; abortive flowers, larger, around 
these. Calyx tube adnate with ovary, five small teeth. Stamens five, 
inserted near base of corolla. Stigmas three, sessile. Infiorescence a terminal 
cyme. Iicaves ordinarily three-lobed or five-lobed, coarsely toothed, in 
pairs, veinipg deeply marked. Fruit a crimson berry, one-seeded. — Habitat : 
hedgerows. Flowering by middle or end of June. Duration, a small tree 
seven to eight feet high. p. 69. 

SEA SANDSPUBBY, SPEFtCVlAniA MARTKA. Nat. Orel, Caryo- 
phyUacm.— QtXjx of five flattish sepals. Corolla of fite ovate, entire 
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petals, pink to white. Stamens inserted into base of calyx. Styles three. 
Ovary Superior. Inflotesoence a forked cyme. Fruit a capsule, longer than 
calyx, seeds compassed, many-seeded. Leaves thick and fleshy, sessile, 
entire, opposite, semi-cylindricalj stipules ovate, membranaceous^ Stem 
prostrate, branching from base, forming spreading tufts.— Habitat : salt 
marshes, and sandy beaches. Flowering during June, July. Duration, 
biennial. p, 73. 

HOnS£IjlS£K, SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM. Nat. Ord.^ Cnusuhuea.— 
Calyx ordinarily of about twelve deeply divided segments. Corolla ordinarily 
of about twelve petals, lanceolate, rosy purple. Stamens twice the number 
of the petals, half being without anthers. . Style short,* recurved. Stigma 
obtuse. Ovaries twelve in circle, pointed, eompressed. Carpels one-celled, 
opening longitudinally, containing numerous minute seeds.. Inflorescence a 

• • • • ' • - - 

terminal cymose corymb. Leaves in dense rosettes, thick, succulent, ever- 
green, ovate, ciliated at margin, imbricated. Stem rising from rosette, a 
foot high, clothed with small leaves, erect, hairy. Boot somewhat branched 
and fibrous. — Habitat : on cottage roofs, walls, and rocks. Flowering during 
June and July. Duration, perennial. p. 77. 

DWABF OOBNEL, CORXUS SUECICA. Nat Ord., CornacecE.— 
Calyx four small teeth round summit of ovary. . Coi»Ua of four petals, very 
minute, purplish, surrounded by involucre of four large rounded petaloid 
bracts. Stamens four, alternating with the petals. Style nmple. Ovary 
two-celled< Fruit a crimson berry-like drupe, edible. Inflorescence um- 
bellate. Leaves in pairs, increasing in size from below upwards, stalktess 
broadly ovate, entire. Stem herbaceous, simple, slightly branching, erect, 
about six inches high.— Habitat : mountain pastures. Flowering during 
June, July, and August. Duration, perennial creeping rootstock, throwing 
up annual stems. p. S\. 

BISTOBT, POLYGONUM BISTORTA. Nat.Ord.y Potpgoiiacece.—'Peri&nth 
of five deep persistent segments, piuk, bractea at base. Stamens eight, with 
purple anthers. Styles three, filiform. Stigma capitate. Ovary superior, 
triangular. . Fruit triangular nut,* with one seed, within. persistent calyx. 
Inflorescence dense cylindrical raceme. Leaves alternate, ovate, entire, waved, 
the radicals large, on long footstalk, upper ones smaller, clasping, stipu- 
late. Stem simple, erect, .cylindrical, knotted at joint?, one to two feet high. 
Root-stock wooiJy, •twisted, with numerous slender fibres, very astringents 
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^Habitat: moist meadowland/ Flowefiitig- from" JuhB- to September. 
Duration, perennial. "" ' . - ' ' p. 85. 

COW CH:EELvilyyANTHRISCUS SYLVESTRIS. N<Ui(^d,^ UmMliferde. 
— Calyx teeth obsolete, adherent with ovary. Corolla of five' obcordate petals, 
white, unequal in size, small. Stamens five, alternate with petals. Styles 
two, arising from centre of disk. Ovary two-celled, one ovule in each cell. 
Fruit elongated, smooth, without ribbing, be4kedl Inflorescence a compound 
umbel of eight to tea rays, general involucre is wantin|^,.invorucel present. 
Leaves alternate, tri-pinnate, leaflets ovate-ljanceolate, deeply out; lower 
leaves Oil long stalks. Sterna boldly erect, .bzan(^ng fre^y, two to- three 
feet high. Tap irobt.— Habitat.:.' hedgerows^ borders of" weods, railway 
slopds, etc. Flowering daring May and June. I>iirlttion,.per«liiiial. p, 89- 

BWABF VX^nilSl, ULEX^ IfANUS'. -yai.- On!., -XegrumMkwce.— Calyx 
nearly as long as corolla, hairless, twice cleft, the upper segment twice« and 
lower thrice-toothed. Bract at base minute. Corolla of papilionaceous 
typ6, standard bifid, yellow. Stamens monadelphous, ten. Style simple. 
Stigma one. 'Qvary 6ne.celled. Fruit a two-valved pod, indehiscent, few- 
seeded/ Inflorescence tac^nose^ Leaves siniple, alternate, stipulate* Stem 
woody," pirooumbent or erect, branchings very thorny.— Habitat : diy gravelly 
or sandy'hiMtbs. Ffowering from July to November. Duration, perennial. 
:-. • .:..: ' ; * '-- ; ;■ ; ■; '• I: .:'. r ..^ :; j^ .; ; •. ; . ^ p. 93.- 

WHITE MEl/UdO^TiMEUWTUiS vulgaris: Not. Ord., Leffu-' 
wii/wwcp.— Calyx five-toothed, ^^th nearly equal. Corolla of papilionaceous 
type,' small', white, flowers very nutUdrous, twice us loi^ as calyx, deciduous. 
Stemens ten, diadelphous. Style One. Stigma one. Ovaiy one-celled. 
Inflorescence a long lax raceme, on axillary peduncle. Fruit a legume, 
ovate, mucronate, one-tw6-seeded, glabrous, straight, small, stout, inde- 
hiscent. Leaves alternate, of three narrow and toothed leaflets, the lower 
ones oh the plant the broader, stipulat^e. Stem- erect, freely branching, four 
feet high, wiry.— Habitat: fields and waste ground. . Flowering during July, 
August, and September. - Duration^ peren»ial. . . 7?. 97. 

TBtFID BUH-MABIGOLD, BlDENSl'RJ PARTITA. Nat. Ord.y 
f;Wi|»aito,---PlpwerJieads drbopiug, discoid, florets uniform and tubular, 
surrbunded by^hJrge leafy iniholucre. Pappus ef -two to; five persistent awns. 
Stamens five. Style one, sheathed by aathcsr-^Abe. Inflorescence, a hemi- 
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qiltflieftl flowef^ieftd. BeoepCadA with chafljr scales bet veen Ikwets. Onxy 
oae. Frnit an achene, flattened, crowned with stiff bristtes. Leayes in 
pain, tripartite, leaflets hmoeoUte, dee^y serrated. Stem stont, branching, 
one to two feet Ug^ smooth.— Habitat : moist ffovm^ baaks of stnams 
and ditehes. Floweriag during Joljr, Angnst, and September. Duration, 
anmai p. lt)1. 

PlaOITOHMAJtffnS 8PIKXNABD, ISULA CONYZJ. NaL Ord„ 
C%>fit|i0#<to.— Flower-head of nnraerooB Tery small florets, rays yery minnte. 
within inTolmae, yeUow. Disk florets tnbidar. Inyohiere ovrnd, of thin, 
nanow, recurring scales or bracts. Infloroscenee of nnmeions flower-heads 
at extiemitiee of npper branches, forming a terminal ooiymb. L^yes 
aUemate, oyate-hmeeohite^ lower ones BtallBed« npper staUdees. Ajcheqes 
with many -haired pappns. Stem rigoronsly upward growth, toagh; 
branching iieelyy two to three feet high. — Habitat: hedgerows, woods. 
roadside. Flowering from Angust to October. Dnratiimr perennial, p, 105. 

l^ATBB FliANTAISr, AIASMA PLAI^TAdO. NatL Otd., Alumaceof. 
—Calyx of three ovate membianoos spreading sepals. Qorolla of thve^ 
spreading petals, roondish, sl^tly notched at edge. Stamens six, with 
greenish anthers. Style fililenB, erect. . Stigma simple. OTaries nnperous,- 
small. Froit of twenty or more chistered oyate capsules, eadt oi^aeeded. 
Inflorescence a i^Dicle, on summit of stalk, of spreading whorls, about six 
rays to whorl. Leaves radical, ovate, cordate at base, smooth, entire, waved 
edges, prominently ribbed, on long petioles, sheathing ai Immc, n^aHy !ttMct. 
Stem erect, obtusely triangular, smooth, naked, one to three feet high. 
Root somewhat bulbous, with num^xms fibres at base.^^Habitat : the margins. 
<)1 streams and ditches. Flowering during June, July, and August. Dnra^ 
tiou, perennial. . p. 109. 

"WOOD SANIOIjE, SANICULA BUROP(EA. Nat, Ord., Unibelli^me, 
—Calyx combined with ovary. Corolla minute, white ; fertile and aboitive 
flowers in duster; Stamens fiVe, alternating with petals. Ovary two-'OtUed^; 
with one ovule in each cell. Fruit ovate, densely covered with ^.priekleK • 
lufloreecence paniculate. Leaves almost entirely radical, on long stalks, 
deeply divided into obovate serratie lobes, generally five. Stei}i di^ular, 
scarcely branchinp^ till summit, smooth, one to two feet high. BoQt«sto(^ 
short, woody.— Habitat : woods, copses, thickets, flowering during- June 
and^ulyi Duration, perennial. --■ ". j»; 113.:; 
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:aBA88 OF PABNA8SU8, PABifASSJA PAlUmiI§.. ^tf^rOn^M 
Drdseracece. Calyx o£ ftve segments, peirswteixt, equal. C<M:oUa wbifee, cosp 
-and papery iu texture, five obovate spreading petals.. Stamens five, peri- 
gynous, and alternating with these are five nectaries, spreading, glandular. 
Stignias foui*, sessile. Ovary one. Fruit a one-celled, four-valved capsule, 
many^seeded. Inflorescence, flowei's solitary, terniina]. Leaves : the radical 
leaves heart-shaped) stalked, glabrous, entire, veining conspicuous, stem leaf 
stalkless, embzadng stem. Stem wiry and angular, each stem bearing one 
leaf and one flower.— Habitat : bogs and wet gi'ound. Flowering from 
August to October. Dunatiou, perennial. p. 117. 

. .FUNNEL, FmaWULUM VULGARK. Nat Ch'd., UmhelHferas.-^oXyx 
adherent mth ovaiy, teeth obsolete. ^oroUa of five yellow, regular, ovate 
petals, points inflexed. Stamens five, alternating with petals. St^le short, 
thick, base very glutinous. Stigma obtuse, truncated. Fruit of two ovate 
compressed fivenidged carpels ; seeds small, ovate. Inflorescence a teismnal 
. coiDpOuiiid umbel, without involsore or involucel. Leaves alternate, 
 bitez&ate, leaflets ^umatifid, fitifona, Unear, petiolate, membraneous around 
axil. Stem erect, .glaucous, cy^utdtioal, furrowed, &«^y branching, about 
five feet high. Bootthicky fusiform^ and fibrous.— Habitat : on cliffs by the 
sea, especially dialk. Flowering during July and August. Duration, 
perennial. . p. 121. 

CHICKWBED "WINTEB . aBEEN, rBlENTALIS EUROPE A, 
Nat. Ord.y Primulacece. -—Calyx five to nine, partite. Corolla regular, inferior, 
white, rotate, petd^k not constant in number, from five to nine. Stamens 
innumber as petals. Style one. Stigma capitate. Ovary one-celled. Fruit 
a capsule, opening to base with five to nine valves. Inflorescence, flowers 
boroe singly on pedicels. Leaves mostly clustering near summit of stalks 
broadly lanceolate, acutely pointed, entire, wa.ved, veining conspicuous. 
Stems erect, about aix inches high ; pedicels very slender. Boots thread-like 
and • creepiug.^Habitat : woods in the north. Flowering about June, 
Duration, perennial. p. 125. 

YELLOW BEDSTBAW, GALIUM VERUM. Nat. Ord.y Rtdmcce.— 
Oalyx adherent with ovary. Corolla monopetalous, regular, of four segments, 
small, yellow, rotate, odorous. Stamens four, on long filaments, inserted on 
corolla. Style one. Ovary one. Fruit dry, globular. Inflorescence a 
dense panicle. Leaves in whorls of six or eight, dark green, glossy, linear. 
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deflezed, with resolute marginB. Stems freely hranchiug, slightlj lour- 
cemefed) jointed, rough. Boot-stock creeping, slender, tvoody.^Haliitat : 
(liypastnreSjeqpeciallyoBiight soils. Flowering from June to Septconlier. 
Duration, perennial. p. J2U. 

SEA FUB8LANB, ATVaviEX VOKrULACOlDhS. Jifai, Ord., Ckcm- 
podiaccit. — ^Flowers of two^ very distinct kinds, male flowers with. regular 
Kve-deft periantli and five stamens, and sessile female flowers with two 
flattened segments enclosing ovary, and united nearly to top. Style 
bipartite. Flowers small, numerous, in short, interrupted, axillary spikes, 
forming together terminal panicle. Leaves ohovate, lanceolate, entire, 
silvery white. Stems shrubby, straggling, much tainched, about dghteeu 
inches high.<«-Habitat : sea ooastj salt marshes. Flowering during-August, 
September, October. Duration, -perennial. - - P- 133. 

WHITE GOOBEFOOT, CHEKOPODWM ALBUM- . Naiv. Ord., 
Chenopodiaceai^FeriajLth~izeet of ^te Begmeiits, persistent^ aE. flowers 
similar and mostly perfect, green,' Tery-siiiaU. . Ovary 4Uiii . fnuSk , fcee . from 
perianth. Stamensflve,&6mbaiiB&<tf perianth; antfaentwu^o^^ Ovary 
one-celled, and single ovule.- Flowerfei iiv short aiiUary. spikes. rLesves 
alternate, ovate, sinuafei^ toothed, sta]ked,^upper ones entire, vevy. variable in 
width, covered with whitish mealy substance on both sides. Stem tough, 
pale green, often mealy.— Habitat : waste places, rubbish heaps. Flowering 
from July to September. Duration, annual. . '/i. 137. 

BLACK MEDICK, MEDIC AGO lUPULINA. Nat. Ord., Ltguminow. 
—Calyx with five nearly equal teeth. . Corolla of papilionaceous type, small, 
yellow. Stamens diadelphous. Style one. Stigma one. Ovary one-celled. 
Fruit a two-valved, ^ingle«seeded iK>d, twisted, turning bladk.on ripening. 
Infiorescence densely spicate. Leaves alternate, trifdtiate, Hsttpulate^ leaflets 
obovate. Stems numerous and spreading, ordinarily -procumbent^ peduncles 
many-flowered. — Habitat: gardens and arable land. Flowering. from May 
to September. Duration, annual. p. 141. 

BUCKBEAN, MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA. Nat. Ord., Gentianacea. 
—Calyx of Ave acute ovate segments; Corolla bell-shaped, of five ovate- 
lanceolate, acute segments, white, tipped pink, recurved, innet surface 
thickly Tsovered with white filaments,- Stamens five, anthers yellow. Stigma 
capitate. Ovary oval surmounted by simple style. Fruit a small capsule, 
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one^celled, twoTvalved; seeds globose, smooth. Inflorescence a compound 
raceme borne on summit of stem, each flower with small bract at base of 
pedicel. Leaves all radical, of three leaflets, entire, margins undulating, on 
long petiole. Stems about one foot high, smooth, cylindrical. Kpot-stock of 
numerous fibres, creeping, spreading, matted.— Habitat: boggy and marsh 
laud, shallow pools. Flowering during May, June, and Jvily. Duration, 
perennial. p. 11,'). 

MABSH CUDWEED, dNAriiAUUM ULWINOSUM. Nat. 0?t/., 
ComposUas* — Flower heads discoid, heterogamous, pistillate florets in rowF 
at circumference, small, two or thi'ee together, sessile, at extremities oi 
branches ; pappus pilose. Involucre imbricated ; scales of Involucre 
glabrous, yellow-brown, scarious. Beceptacle flat, naked. Achenes minute. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, downy, narrow, entire, wavy margins. Flower- 
heads surrounded by tuft of leaves. Stems much branching, diffuse, woolly, 
about six inches long. -^Habitat : wet and sandy ground. Flowering July, 
August, September Duration, aimaal. p, 149. 

WHITE CLOVEB, TRI FOLIUM REPENS. Nat. Ord., Legummoace.— 
Calyx five -toothed. Corolla of papilionaceous type, white, reflezed on 
fading. Stamens diadelphous. Style simple. Ovary single, one-celled. 
Inflore§pence a globular umbel. Leaves of three obovate leaflets, slightly 
hairy, pod short, containing two to four seeds. Stipules small, ovate, 
pointed. Stems creeping, rooting at nodes ; flower stems erect, from an inch 
to a foot high, furrowed. Boot flbrous, creeping, spreading.— Habitat : 
meadows, roadsides, etc., abundant. Flowering from May to October. 
Duration, perezmlal. p. 153. 

STINGING NETTLE, URTICA DJOICA. Nat, Ord.y Urtieac€(e.'^ 
Flowers minute, very numerous. In long, branching, pendent clusters from 
axils of leaves, ordinarily dioecious, but sometimes monoecious. Male flowers 
a regular i)erianth of four ovate, obtuse, spreading segments, and four 
stamens. Female flowers a perianth of two obtuse obovate segments. Ovary 
.superior, ovate. Stigma sessile, spreading. Fruit small, one-seeded. 
Leaves opiK)site, petiolate, ovate, cordate at base, deeply serrated, stipulate, 
wifh stinging bristly hairs. Stems erect, branching, quadrangular, three to 
fotir feet high, with stinging hairs. Boot fibrous, creeping.— Habitat : waste 
ground, abundant. Flowering from June to September. Duration, perennial* 

p. 167. 
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THE 
EVENING PRIMROSE. 



ANY plants, originally strangers 

and pilgrims, have settled down 

very contentedly in our midst, 

and after they have undergone 

a period of probation, their claim 

iralised has been recognised, and 

take their place in our Flora 

nts, and animafs too, are intro- 

me deliberately, some unknow- 

by chance, that fail to make good 

their footing ; while others, finding the 

conditions genial, make themselves at home with us, 

our invited or uninvited guests. Thus a friend of ours 

who gpes in very extensively for the cultivation of 

orchids rears unwittingly divers other tropical plants 

of which the spores or seeds have come over with 

the orchids ; but the climate of a London suburb, out- 
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side his greenhouses, not being adapted to their well- 
being, they do not spread. In like manner it is 
common knowledge that proximity to the docks of 
London, Bristol, Southampton, and elsewhere, makes 
one acquainted with strange animal forms — centipedes 
beetles, and even snakes — that are unknowingly brought 
over sea with timber and bales of goods, and are found 
strolling or wriggling along the quay until their career 
is summarily cut short under the boot-heel of some 
dock labourer, and any thoughts of acclimatisation 
they may have cherished are brought to a full stop. 

The evening primrose is one of these wanderers, 
as it belongs to a genus that is essentially American, 
and its true home is the United States. We have 
seen it growing in profusion on the sand-hills along 
the Somersetshire coast by Bumham, in such 
notable profusion that even the rustics, who ordin- 
arily are entirely unobservant of such matters, have 
detected its presence, and it is curious that when we 
made .some remark about it they told us that it 
came from the wreck there of an American ship. 

The name (Enothera was applied to some plant 
by Theophrastus*: whatever plant this was, we may 
lairly safely assume that it was not the evening 
primrose. The name was bestowed on the present 
plant by Linnaeus. Theophrastus was born somewhere 
about three hundred and ninety years before the 
Christian era, and was a pupil of Plato and Aristotle, 
and amongst the two hundred treatises he wrote 
was one on the "History of Plants." (Enothera is 
a compound of two Greek words signifying wine, and 
searching or catching. The root when dried is said 
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to nave the scent of wine, to have caught the vmous 
odour, and we are also told that these roots were 
eaten as an incentive to wine-drinking. All this, 
however, is rather beside the mark, seeing that the 
evening primrose was hardly the plant found thus 
provocative. Moreover, when two or three explanations 
are given, it is ordinarily a proof of their insufficiency, 
one really good reason being much more satisfying. 
The specific name refers to the biennial nature of 
the plant. 

We need scarcely say that the evening primrose 
is not so called from any botanical affinity with the 
sweet spring primrose of our hedgerow. Except in 
the colour of its blossoms it has no point of resem- 
blance, and even the blossoms, though very suggestive 
in colour of the primrose, are of a somewhat stronger 
yellow, and lacking in that wonderful delicacy and 
refinement of tint of the better-known flower. It 
derives its^ prefix, evening, from the interesting fact 
that its noble flowers do not expand till nearly sunset. 
During the day-time we see the more or less withering 
flowers of yesterday, but in the evening, when the new 
blossoms expand, it becomes a much more striking 
plants It is most interesting to w;atch the unfolding, 
and to find that the plant that half an hour before 
was in bud has now become a mass of flowers. 

The evening primrose appears to favour river 
banks and sandy shores, and seems to be fully es- 
tablished in Lancashire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, and 
the Western counties. It may also be found on 
rubbish heaps. As the plant was at one time con- 
siderably cultivated for its edible roots, it became in. 
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some cases an escape, and, since it seeds most pro- 
fusely, would soon tind a home for itself. The roots 
when boiled are said to be very nutritious, but the 
potato and parsnip, and other roots, have now sup- 
planted it. 

The plant grows to a height of some three or 
four feet, and its large, yellow, fragrant flowers form 
a terminal spike. The leaves are spear-shaped, slightly 
toothed, and from an inch or two to a foot in length. 
The falling-back of the calyx segments, as seen in 
our illustration. Is a noticeable feature. The -flowering 
period is July, August, and September. 



BUTTER-BUR, 



THE BDTTER-BDR. 

Pttatitti wlijarif. 
Nat. Ord., Compo>il(e. 

H butter-bur is a near relation 
of the coltsfoot, a plant tigured 
in another voUiiiie, and, like it, 
is one of the early flowers of the 
year. While Hooker and other 
authorities class it in the genus 
Pdasites, a genus of which it is 
the only British representative, 
other writers place it in the 
same genus as the coltsfoot, 
TvAsilago Farfm-a, and call it 
Tussilago Petasiteft. 

If our readers now, letting 
wild flowers severely alone, will journey with us far 
from flowery meadow or breezy common into the heart 
of busy London, and accompany us to the British 
Museum, we shall presently find ourselves in delighted 
contemplation of the glorious frieze from the Parthenon. 
There in stately procession are found, int&>- alia, many 
noble equestrian figures, and some of these arc wearing 
the petasos,.a broad, flat head-covering; and when we 
return to country scenes and see the great leaves of 
the butter-bur, we begin to realise why the older writers 
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called the plant the petasitesy while the profusion in 
which they are found quite accounts to us for its 
specific title vulgaris. , Why the plant should be called 
butter-bur does not at all clearly appear. A bur is, 
like the flower-heads of the thence-called burdock, a 
clinging mass that adheres to the dress ; but thefe is 
nothing particularly suggestive of this in the present 
plant. The first half of the word, we are told by some 
writers, originated from the large leaves being used 
to wrap up butter in. If this use of the leaves ever 
arose and became a custom, we should have to rest 
fairly content with the explanation ; but there appears 
to be no proof forthcoming of this utilisation of them. 

The flower-heads of the butter-bur are monoecious, 
having the male and female flowers distinct. They 
are a pale-pinkish purple in colpur, and are borne in a 
cluster on the head of the flowering stem. This 
flower-bearing stem is from about three inches high 
to a foot or so, and throughout its lower portion is 
more or less thickly clothed with scales. These scales 
increase in size as we approach the root, the lower 
ones .being two or three inches in length. The illus- 
tration shows these scales very clearly. 

If in our visit to thei British Museum we find any 
sculpture, of a Bacchanal subject we shall probably 
see that some of the figures are carrying long rods 
with a sort of cone-like termination. This was the 
thyrsus, and the term is employed botanically to such 
a flower stem as that of the butter-bur, where the 
mass of inflorescence is in a somewhat compact 
cluster at its extremity. In the coltsfoot it will be 
seen that the plant throws up many flower stems. 
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each being terminated by one flower-head, while its 
brother or cousin — according as we are willing to admit 
more or less nearness of relationship in the two plants — 
the butter-bur, throws up one or two flower stems 
only, but these bear many flower-heads. Anyone com- 
paring our figures of the two plants will see this 
difference distinctly. The flowers of the butter-bur 
appear in March or April, before the leaves are much 
in evidence. Later on the flowers have withered away, 
and the leaves, almost round in their general outline, 
have grown until some of them are as much as forty 
or fifty inches in circumference. The plant is found 
chiefly in low- lying meadows and by the side of streams, 
the essential condition being plenty of moisture. The 
root creeps very freely, and thus the plants are multi- 
plied to an extent that the farmer whose meadow is 
taken possession of by no means appreciates, though 
the artist revels in them in all their bold decision of 
form as a charming foreground accessory, if the subject 
of his picture at all permits. In a previous home of 
ours we transferred some of the roots to our garden, 
and the plants grew magnificently ; but in our present 
home at Kew, a London surburb which many people 
we find regard as permanently water-logged, we have 
quite failed, though we have more than once brought 
home a goodly store of the roots from the river bank. 
The leaves unfortunately seem to be a rather popular . 
item in the dietary of divers small caterpillars and 
the like, and so get ragged at their edges, and have 
their broad surfaces eaten into a state of considerable 
disfigurement. The under surface of the leaf is con- 
siderably paler looking than the upper, almost greyish- 
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white, and as the great leaves move freely if any wind be 
stirring, the effect of the change from a good strong 
green to this paler tint is rather striking. In Germany 
an old name for the plant was Pestilenzvmrl, but one 
finds really very little either of evil or of good assigned 
by tho older writers to the butter-bur as compared with 
most other herbs. The old Gennan name was bestowed 
on the plant, not as suggesting that the plant was 
provocative of pestilence, but as an indication of its 
value as a remedy in time of such calamity. 



J J 
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THE 
HARE'S-FOOT TREFOIL. 

Trifolium arvense, 
Nat. Ord.y Lepuminosce. 

HILE the graceful little plant figured 
in our illustration is very commonly 
distributed, its small size and incon- 
spicuous colouring render it consider- 
ably less in evidence than many 
others of our wild plants. The brilliant 
scarlet poppies setting the railway 
embankments gorgeously aflame with 
their splendid colour and abundance, 
the glowing yellow corn-marigolds 
that in profusion are found in the 
ripening wheat or oats ; their grace- 
ful neighbours the rich blue corn bluebottles; the 
silver shields of the ox-eye daisies, each with its disc 
of gold ; the tall purple foxgloves — these need but little 
search, and are favourites with everyone ; but besides 
them, and such as them, are many plants not less 
charming if we will but take a little trouble to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance. A friend of ours, speaking 
of another person, said, ''- Well, he takes some knowing, 
but he is well worth it." Some attract us greatly even 
on first introduction, while others not so immediately 
attractive gain our esteem by a slower process, but 

122'' 
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probably with a result not less lasting : the palpable 
moral of this digression being that in like manner the 
little hare's-foot trefoil, the tuberous moschatel, the eye- 
bright, and many another lowly herb, may be passed 
unheeded, but only need knowing to prove themselves 
well worthy of our regard. 

The hare's-foot trefoil is more especially to be 
sought in com fields and dry pasturage, or growing 
on sandy banks. It extends right away through 
Europe and well into Western Asia. It is distinctly a 
common plant, if not a familiar one, the two things 
not being quite the same, throughout Britain — ^though 
it is somewhat less so as we travel northwards. It is 
an annual, and may be looked for in its flowering 
stage during July and August 

The root of the hare's-foot is whitish in colour and 
tapering. The stems are slender, branching somewhat 
freely, though these lateral ofl'sets are not sufficiently 
wide-spreading to deprive the plant of its generally 
upright character. They are more or less thickly 
clothed with soft, short, white hairs. The branches 
are thrown off alternately from the central stem, and 
are of no great length, and the whole plant is anything 
from an inch or two to a foot in height. The plant 
being a trefoil, the leaves are necessarily made up of 
the three leaflets that give cause for the name. All 
three leaflets are of the same size, and are narrow in 
proportion to their length. If the reader will turn to 
another trefoil illustration in this* volume, that of the 
white clover, he will readily see how different in the 
two plants are the proportions of length to width in 
these leaflets. The stipules found at the base of the 
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leaf are two-pointed, striated, the veining being often 
red in colour. The flowers are very small, in fact one 
might describe them as minute, white in colour, and, 
of course, of pea-flower type. These are massed in 
terminal heads, of cylindrical form when fully de- 
veloped, but in their early days are ahnost globular; 
examples of each of these forms will be noted in our 
illustration. These flower-heads are of a greyish flesh 
colour, though sometimes somewhat deeper and more 
of a dull crimson in colour, and very hairy. This 
effect is produced by the fine teeth of the calyx of 
each individual flower of the mass projecting con- 
siderably beyond the inconspicuous corolla These 
flower-heads are ordinarily produced very freely. Each 
sepal we see on close examination is fringed along its 
edges, a detail too minute for representation, but which 
materially assists to produce the soft, furry look of the 
flower-heads. 

The name hare's-foot arises from these flower-heads, 
since they are in touch and appearance very suggestive 
of thick fur such as we find on the foot of the hare, 
while the colour seems to increase this resemblance. 
It is by some of the older herbalists called the Pes 
leporis, a simple transfer into the Latin tongue, as our 
readers will see, of the common English name. In 
like manner in France it is the pied de lievre, and 
in Germany the Hasenfvss. Gerard, Bauhin, Parkin- 
son, and other early writers call the plant the 
Lagopus, a name again derived from the Greek words 
for hare and foot. The specific name arvense is from 
the Latin word for a field, and indicates the habitat 
of the plant. 
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Several English plants have association in their 
nomenclature with the hare. We find, for instance, 
the hare's- tail grass, the Lagurus ovatus, the generic 
name being derived from two Greek words meaning 
hair and tail, and applied to the plant from its soft 
heads. We have, again, the hare's-ear, once called the 
Auricula lepoi^is, from the shape of its leaves. " Hare's- 
lettuce," Another name for the sowthistle, does not 
arise from any fancied similarity between animal and 
plant, but from an old belief that "yf a hare eate 
of this herbe in somer, when he is mad, he shal 
be hole." To the hare's-foot trefoil but few medical 
virtues appeared to have been assigned. 




THE HOGWEED. 



MONGST our many different 
kinds of iiinbel-bearing plants 
the hogweed, the subject of our 
present figure, will no doubt be 
if the best known to our readers, 
t from the lai^ size of its flowers 
from the eomnionness of its occur- 
s we can imagine someone look- 
r illustration and saying, "Well, 
ihould not call those very lai^e 
ive hasten to add the qualifying 
large for an umbelliferous plant 
aiosi oi our umbel-bearing plants, though 
they may range from six inches to six feet in height, 
agree at least in this — the inconspicuous size of their 
individual flowers. The fool's parsley, carrot, and others 
that we have figured in our volumes will illustrate 
this. The abrogate mass of blossoms in the flower- 
head, and especially when these blossoms are white, 
as they ordinarily are, may be very fairly conspicuous 
in the mass of vegetation from which they spring, 
and, indeed, often is. The blossoms of the hogweed 
illustrate very well, CLgain, another characteristic of most 
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of the umbelliferous plants, the marked difference in 
size of the blossoms according to their position, the 
inner ones in each little group being very much smaller 
than those on its outer border. 

The hogweed often attains to a height of four or 
even five feet, and abounds on most weedy hedge 
banks, and amongst the rank undergrowth round the 
borders of fields, in copses, and such-like positions. 
It flowers during July and August, is one of the 
commonest of our British umbellate plants, and a 
perennial The leaves of the hogweed are of pinnate 
character, the lateral segments being of a very varying 
number of pairs. These segments are broad and very 
deeply toothed and lobed. The lower leaves on the 
plant are very large, and both foliage and stems are cov- 
ered with short and stiff hairs. We occasionally find the 
leaves made up of a more numerous series of leaflets 
than in the normal condition, these leaflets being 
also considerably narrower than in the type form. 
This modification has. been by some botanists held 
to be of sufiicient importance to justify the creation 
of a new species, the H erode wm angustifolium, but 
this is not generally accepted. The umbels of the 
togweed are large, often much larger than the limits of 
our page will allow us to portray, and frequently having 
eighteen or twenty rays, those of our figure being 
apparently about^ten in number. The inflated sheath- 
ing at the base of the leaf, at its junction with the 
stem, is very clearly indicated in our drawing, and 
must be made note of, as it is a very characteristic 
featmre of the plant's growth. The petals are five in 
number, nearly, or quite, similar to each other in 
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the small central flowers, but of very varying length in 
the large outer flowers. In these latter they are boldly 
radiant, obcordate, reversed heart-shape in form, two 
small, two large, and the fifth larger yet, the flower 
being so placed that in all cases this largest petal 
is the farthest from the centre of the cluster it 
helps to fringe. 

The plant derives its specific name, Herdcleum, 
from Hercules, as he is said to have brought the 
virtues of this, or some allied plant, to the know- 
ledge of mankind. Some of the East European and 
Asiatic species of the genus may occasionally be 
found in cultivation in our parks and gardens. They 
are very striking plants, throwing up a stem fourteen 
or fifteen feet high, and their umbels and foliage on 
the same liberal scale. In gratitude to Hercules for 
his interest in suffering humanity the plant was held 
sacred to him, but what particular species was in- 
tended we have no clue to, as any attempt to un- 
ravel the confusion of plants in the writings of Pliny 
and other early writers is hopeless. The specific name, 
Sphondyliurriy spelt, it will be noticed, with a capital 
S, is a Greek word for an insect of rank, unpleasant 
odour; and the hogweed being also of somewhat rank, 
unpleasant odour, one of the old names for the 
plant was derived from that of this insect of ill 
repute. Specific names are ordinarily adjectival in 
character, such as aureus, golden ; cineria, ash- 
coloured; viscarivs, sticky; sterilis, barren; asper, 
rough; inodora, scentless; but at times they are 
substantives, as Cypripedium Oalceolus, the latter word 
being a slipper ; Clematis Vitalba ; Fritillaria Mdeagris; 
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Taraxacum Dens-Leonia ; tlieso three specific words 
signifying respectively a white vine, a guinea fowl, 
a lion's tooth. Such substantial specific names are 
always given a capital letter 

In old herbals the hogweed is sometimes the clog- 
weed, or in very old ones keyc-logge, meaning the 
hollow-stemmed plant; the raediteval "clog" being a 
contraction and corruption of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
form. It is also sometimes called the cow-parsnip, 
or meadow-parsnip, and in earlier days madnep. In 
those same earlier days the parsnip was the pasnep, and 
the mad in madnep is the same word really as mead 
or meadow ; so we come round again to the idea 
of meadow parsnip. It has been affirmed that hog- 
weed and cow-parsnip are names suggested by the 
fondness of these and other animals for the plant. 
In some districts the leaves are collected and given 
to the pigs, and they appear to thrive on them. As 
the plant belongs to the same order as the hemlock, 
fool's parsley, and other virulently poisonous plants, 
it is held under great suspicion, but this appears to 
be quite undeserved. 
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THE 
BIRD'S-EYE PRIMROSE. 

Primula farinosa. Nat. Ord.^ Primulacew. 

HILE it is proverbially true that " tastes 
differ," we shall, we think, find little 
difficulty in gathering together a 
goodly body of admirers of the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the present plant, 
the bird's -eye primrose. While as 
true a primrose botanically as the beau- 
tiful sulphur-yellow flower that rises 
to one's thoughts at the name of prim- 
rose, its charms of growth and colour 
are entirely different and scarcely less 
potent. The little individual flowers, 
if we isolate them from the cluster in 
which they nestle, are very similar in shape and detail 
to those of the better known primrose, and we begin 
to realise that its claim to brotherhood calls for full 
recognition. If not enwrapped in those sentimental 
charms and tender associations that, apart from their 
inherent beauty, endear the sweet primroses of the 
spring time to us, the bird's-eye can, in its delicacy 
of form and colour, appeal to us scarcely less strongly. 

The bird's - eye primrose has a perennial root- 
stock. The leaves are small, and broadest not far 
from the apex, of the form therefore known as 

123 
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obovate; hairless on their upper surfaces, and covered 
beneath, with a white, mealy down. This has a 
musky smell, and is found not only on the under- 
surfaces of the foliage, but also on the stalk — and 
especially at its upper extremity — and on the calyces, 
giving these latter a grey and dusted appearance. 
The veining of the leaves, as in the common prim- 
rose and the cowslip, two allied plants, is very con- 
spicuous, so that the upper surface of the leaf is 
very uneven, and the margins are crenulated. These 
margins often roll under a little, a peculiarity that 
may be very well seen in our left-hand leaf, the 
one showing the grey under-surface. The .flower- 
bearing stem stands boldly up from the midst of the 
cluster of leaves at its base, and is much longer than 
they are. It is cylindrical, and bears throughout its 
length no leaves upon it. At its extremity we find 
a compact umbel of flowers, .ordinarily from about ten 
to twenty in number. These flowers are very fully ex- 
panded ; the fine segments of the corolla are heart- 
shaped, and stand boldly away from each other. 
They are ordinarily of a beautifully delicate lilac-purple 
colour, though sometimes quite, or nearly, white, and 
have, in either case, a clear yellow central eye. The 
fruit, a capsule, that succeeds them, opens at the 
top for the discharge of its sieeds. The calyx is 
tubular, terminating in five teeth. 

The bird's-eye primrose is a plant of the mountain 
slopes and pastures, and may be met with on the 
great mountain ranges of Europe and Asia, and 
extending well into the Arctic regions. It is by no 
means uncommon on the high grounds of the northern 
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counties of England, though, curiously enough, it is 
much less common in Scotland, a yet more northern 
land ; and we have no record of its having been 
discovered in Ireland. That, however, is by no means 
conclusive, and it may yet be found there when the 
right man finds himself in the right place at the 
right time, all three conditions being essential. 

Gerard, in his " Herball, or General Historic of 
Plantes" — our copy is dated 1633 — says that "these 
plants grow very plentifully in moist and squally 
grounds in the North parts of England, as in Harwood, 
neere to Blackburne in Lancashire, and ten miles 
from Preston in Aundernesse; also at Crosby, Ravens- 
waith, and Crag-Close in Westmorland. They likewise 
grow in the meadowes belonging to a village in 
Lancashire neere Maudsley called Harwood, and at 
Hesketh, not far from thence, and in many other 
places of Lancashire, but not on this side Trent" 
(Gerard writes as a Londoner) " that I could ever 
have any certain knowledge of Lobel reporteth. 
That Doctor Penny, a famous Physition of our 
London CoUedge, did find them in these Southerne 
parts." It is interesting to put down these old 
localities, and will be the more so if anyone living 
or travelKng in those parts encounters again these 
plants of which Gerard knew the distant ancestors. 
It is curious to read, on the other hand, such a 
book as the " Flora Londinensis " of Curtis and find 
him botanising in fields, streams, and woods that have 
long since been absorbed by the metropolis in its 
ever-advancing march, localities where to-day a patch 
of bugloss or a root of ground-ivy one would be as 
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little likely to find as a tiery drt^on or a eat-a-mountaia 
rampant. The pleasant valley of the Fleet has hope- 
lessly lost its rural character, and the arrowheads and 
flowering rushes find no home in the foul siibterraiieaii 
channel that runs beneath the roaring turmoil of a 
great city street. 

Specimens of the bird's-eye primrose growing in 
the North of Scotland, in Caithness and the Orkney 
Islands, and in other localities bordering on the sea, 
vary from the typical form of the plant in being 
of stouter habit and much smaller, in having leaves 
of broader proportions and flowers of a deeper purple; 
and some botanists are inclined to distinguish this 
variety by creatii^ it an independent species, and 
calUng it the Scotch bird's - eye, P. Scotica, while 
others are content to consider it but a variety from 
the type, and label it P. farinosa, var. Scotica. 
Sir William Hooker, erstwhile director of the Eoyal 
Botanical Gardens of Kew, and a botanist of recognised 
eminence, we see, goes in for splitting oft' this Scotica 
and giving it specific rank, though he doesso evidently 
with some little hesitation. 

The bird's-eye primrose, we may add, is so called 
from the bright yellow centre to the flower, suggesting 
the idea of the iris of a bird's eye. 
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THE DYEE'S GREEN WEED. 

Genista tinctoria. Nat. Ord.y Leguminosce. 

CATTERED fairly commonly, fomid 
over the greater part of England, 
though more rarely to be encountered 
in either Ireland or Scotland, is the 
subject of our present illustration, the 
dyer's greenweed. Some of our native 
plants are boreal, and scarcely penetrate 
sufficiently south to be known through- 
out England : the two-flowered Linnaea, 
for example, though found fairly freely 
in the Scottish fir woods, is unknown 
in England except in the extreme 
northern counties ; and anyone referring to our de- 
scription, in the present volume, of the chickweed 
winter-green, will find that it supplies a very similar 
illustration. The dyer's greenweed, the plant now 
specially engaging our attention, is the reverse of this, 
being one of the southern plants common enough in 
Central and Southern Europe, and fairly frequent over 
much of England, that grow distinctly rarer in Scot- 
land. On the Continent, its northern limit is the 
southern extremity of the great Scandinavian peninsula 
that stretches away ever northward till it becomes 
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the Land of the Midnight Sun, a state of things 
that Genista tindoria entirely declines to have any- 
thing to do with. 

The dyer's greenweed should be sought for on 
waste ground, pasture lands, or the edges of. fields, 
amongst the numerous species that there find an 
undisturbed and congenial home, and will ordinarily be 
found in flower about July. The root is perennial, 
and from this spring the woody stems, branching, and 
rising in a more or less erect direction, ordinarily 
to a height of a foot to a foot and a half, though 
occasionally we find them prostrate. This latter con- 
dition is, however, not at all usual Though we have 
called the stems woody, as descriptive of their hard 
and wiry nature, they are green in colour. The 
leaves are stalkless, thrown oflF directly from the 
main and subordinate stems, not varying much in 
size or form whatever their position on the plant. 
The typical leaf form is lanceolate, though the pro- 
portion of width to length may at times be so 
increased as to make the foliage broadly elliptical 
much depending upon whether the habitat be one of 
rich luxury or of rocky, barren hardness. The surface of 
the leaf is somewhat shiny, and nearly or quite smooth 
and free from hairs. A closely allied plant, the petty- 
whin. Genista anglica, has its stems thickly studded 
with short and sharp spines, but the present plant 
is entirely thornless. The flowers are arranged in 
short racemes at the ends of the stems, and are of 
the pea-form type. At the base of the short stalks 
that bear them will be found a lanceolate bract. 
The calyx is two-lipped, the upper one being cut 
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into two deep segments, and the lower into three. 
The standard of the corolla is erect, and remains so, 
but the keel, the lower portion of the flower, drops 
after flowering, a feature that may be very well seen 
in our illustration. On the dying away of the ' 
flowers they are succeeded by a flattened and narrow 
pod about ah inch in length. These pods are heir- 
less, a matter one would say of no great importance, 
but yet one of the specific diff'erences between this 
species and the allied 0, pilosa, or hairy genista. In 
this latter the pod is shorter and broader than that 
of the dyer's green weed, and thickly clothed with silky 
hairs. 

Our popular English name, dyer's greenweed, like 
the Frenchman's name for the plant. Genet des 
TeinturierSy is a testimony to the economic use of 
the plant. All parts of the herb yield a good yellow 
dye, and have long been used for this purpose in rustic 
manufacture of textile fabrics. In association with 
woad it gives a good green. Nowadays various 
dyeing products are brought from foreign countries, 
and these have gradually supplanted our home-grown 
madders, greenweeds, and the like ; but in earlier days 
the tartan of the Highlander, the shawl and dress 
of the cottager, drew for their colouring on the 
supplies that Nature yielded them on their native 
mountains, on their moorland wastes, or by their 
village pastures. The specific name tinctoria refers 
to the use of ,the plant that bears it as a dyeing 
material ; the woad, for example, is the Isatis tinctoria, 
and this greenweed that is now engaging our atteif- 
tion is the Genista tinctoria. In the same way the 
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madder is the Rubia tmctor'M. As ihe native plants 
have been supplanted by the foreigners, such as the 
logwood, indigo, quercitron, and many others, so these, 
in turn, in the ever onward march of chemical 
investigation, are bound to be supplanted by quite 
other dyeing - materials. Tar, once an utterly waste 
product, now yields an immense variety of colouring 
matters, thanks to the discoveries of Perkins, Hofimann, 
and other investigators in this fertile field of research. 
It is computed that England, from the two hundred 
million tons of coal used up in the manufacture of 
gas, also produces as a bye-product six million tons 
of tar. This quantity will give an annual output of 
over five hundred tons of aniline, having a commercial 
value of over one million sovereigns. At Ludwigshafen, 
on the Rhine, we have seen a great manufactory 
busily supplanting all the labours of our indigo- 
planters in India and Java, producing from imph- 
thaline, a constituent of coal-tar, an indigo that is said 
to be chemically identical with that derived from the 
plant, and at a much cheaper price. \Vhen we realise 
these facts and figures, we realise, too, that the days 
when the country folk found in woad, weld, and green- 
weed a sufficiency for their modest needs are gone for 
ever. One cannot but regret the inevitable disappear- 
ance of so many of our old cottage industries. 



THE ivy. 

HedtraHduc. Nat. Ord., Araliacra. 

thought may possibly have oc- 
curred to some of our readers 
that, as one volume succeeds 
ther in our series, our store of 
ly fauiiliar wild flowers must be 
iving nearly exhausted ; but one 
ice, we think, at our illustration 
suffice to convince them that 
s, at least, we are on familiar 
iind indeed- Were it necessary to 
 justify the present volume, we should find ample vindi- 
cation in the presence of the chickweed, the elder, the 
cow chervil, the stinging nettle, all of them found 
everywhere in abundance, and the hogweed, the hore- 
hound, the yellow bedstraw, the white clover, no less 
common in every district throughout the country. 

The ivy may be found creeping over the ground, 
clothing the trees with its dense raass of foliage in 
our woods and copses, or spreading its covering of 
glossy leaves over our walls and buildings. It adheres 
to the rough bark or the brick or stonework by 
means of rootlets thrown, out from the sterns^ and 
it is a question often asked whether its presence is 
harmless or hurtful In the case of the trees it 
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would appear to be on the whote injurious, and 
chiefly because it clings so closely that it compresses 
the bark, and prevents the due development of the 
trunk and branches of the tree; while in the case of 
buildings its thick covering has a tendency, one would 
imagine, to make the walls damp, though others 
tell us that it keeps them dry! Even when we 
find  its great masses of foliage taking possession 
of some old ruin we encounter a great difference 
of opinion, since some will tell us that its spreading 
roots and branches penetrate between the stones, and 
gradually, but surely, carry on a work of disinte- 
gration, while others have it that the effect is to 
bind all together and preserve the walls from crumb- 
ling away. If the building be of any architectural 
interest, the presence of the ivy is an undoubted 
drawback, as it soon throws a thick covering over 
everything, and Norman moulding, or Decorated 
tracery, or Perpendicular panelling is treated with 
scant respect, and quickly hidden from sight. In its 
climbing days the foliage is ordinarily more or less 
acutely fine-lobed, but when it reaches the end of 
its tether and can climb no more up trunk or tower, 
it grows out into great busby masses, and its 
foliage becomes of the ovate character we see in our 
illustration, and it is under these latter conditions 
that we find the clusters of flowers and berries. The 
ivy flowers very late in the year, being rarely in blossom 
before October or November. 

Wlien the ivy has been allowed to grow unmolested 
for many years, the trunk may be a foot or more 
in diameter, and the tortuous, flexible branches stretch 
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away in every direction to a great length. Tiie wood 
is soft and porous. The leaves vary considerably, as 
we have seen, in form, are thick and leathery in 
texture, evergreen, of glossy surface, and the veining 
prominently marked. The flowers are clustered to- 
gether in spherical umbels. They are of small size, 
and of a somewhat dull pale green in colour. The 
petals are five in number, and reflexed. The calyx- 
segments and stamens are also in fives. The fruit is a 
smooth purplish black berry, ripening in the early 
spring, and aftbrding a very grateful food to the 
birds when the winter is severe, the ground possibly 
covered with snow, and provision of any kind is ex- 
ceptionally welcome. These berries seem somewhat 
hard, tasteless, and generally uninviting, but when 
fully ripe they become rather more succulent. Hunger 
renders them acceptable, and wood-pigeons, black- 
birds, thrushes, and many other kinds of birds are 
well content to dine off them. The late-flowering 
blossoms are welcome to the bees. The ivy is freely 
found throughout Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa, but is not met with in the New World, nor 
in Australia. 

Why the plant should be called Hedera is open 
to question. One authority tells us that it is from 
hcereo, to adhere, and that certainly sounds very 
feasible; another finds its birth in edo, to eat; while 
a third, seeking in quite another direction, tells us 
that what we are really seeking is found in the 
Celtic word hedra, a cord. The specific name Helix 
signifies wound about, and was bestowed on the plant 
as a substantive name by Plin^^ 
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Ivy garkads and wroai.hs are largely used in the 
decorations of Christmas time, but in the past very 
considerable opposition was raised to its introduction 
in churches, owing to its intimate association with 
Bacchus, it being in classic days dedicated to the 
(jiod of Wine. It was an old idea — we find it in 
Pliny and other ancient writers — that the wearing of 
a wreath of ivy neutralised the intoxicating effects 
of wine. Ivy was also in classic times the poet's 
crown, and Horace and Virgil, amongst others, refer 
to this. It was, of course, like almost everything, used 
in medicine in ancient and mediaeval days, while in 
the Gothic of the fourteenth century in England and 
abroad its leaves and berries form a charming sub- 
ject' for the worker in wood or stone in choir stall, 
capital, or spandril 
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THE 
BLACK HOBEHOIJND. 

Baltota ni{rra. Nat. Ord-, Labiatff. 

CK HOREHOUND is so called 
distinguish it from another plant, 
Marrvhiuin vidgarc, popularly 
6(1 the white horehound. Neither 
lie is a very happy one. In the 
ase, certainly, the flowers are a 
snish white, but in the former the 
as our illustration shows, are. 
sertainly, not black, though they 
dull crimson. 

black horehound has a perennial 
root of a woody and fibrous nature. From this several 
stems arise, fairly erect, but a good deal branching 
from their bases, stout and strong, quadrangular in 
cross section, from two to three feet in height, covered 
over with soft hairs. The leaves are arranged in 
pairs on the stem, each pair being at right angles 
to the pair it succeeds. They are stalked, ovate in 
form, their margins coarsely serrate, dull green in 
colour, their surfaces clothed with soft grey hairs, and 
the veining rather conspicuous. The whole plant has 
a rank, disagreeable smell. The flowers are arranged 
in more or less dense rings at the axils of the leaves, 
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and are ordinarily of a dull purplish red, but occasionally 
varying to white, as so many other flowers do — ^as, 
for instance, hyacinth, bugle, heather, meadow crane's- 
bill, violet. The flowers are of the well-known labiate 
type, as in the thyme, marjoram, calamint, ground-ivy, 
selfheal, betony, stachys, henbit, dead-nettle, and other 
examples. The corolla of the horehound has its upper 
lip erect fend slightly concave, and the lower lip cleft 
into three, the lateral lobes being considerably smaller 
than the central ones. The calyx is tubular, its mouth 
having five short spreading teeth terminating in a stifi' 
bristly point. The body of the calyx is sharply ridged 
and furrowed, having ten conspicuous nerves or ribs. 

The black horehound is one of the commoner plants, 
but it can scarcely be considered very attractive, and 
therefore gets overlooked Its flowers are somewhat 
dull in colour; its leaves, grey already from their 
covering of soft hairs, are the greyer from the 
accumulation of road-side dust that these hairs 
collect and retain ; while its strong, unpleasant smell — 
which one writer, we see, goes so far as to describe 
as foetid — does not enhance its popularity. It is a 
growth of the waysides and the waste grounds, and, 
like divers other plants, seems by preference to grow 
around the haunts of men. It is found in flower 
from June to October. 

In deference to the susceptibilities of our readers 
we introduce this plant to them by one of its 
commonest names, but we are bound, in the interests 
of truth, to admit that another name, at least as 
common and a good deal more expressive, by which 
it is known, is the stinking horehound. The generic 
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name, Ballota, is another testimonial to the fragrance 
of the plant, as it is derived fix)m the Greek word 
baUo, I reject. The Greek name for this, or probably 
some other plant, was baUote: we find it in use as 
early as the time of Dioscoridea When Dioscorides 
lived appears to be not quite certain, but as the 
margin of time allowed is something between b.c.^0 
and A.D. 68, either of the dates gives us a very re- 
spectable antiquity. He is the great authority for 
most of the old Greek names of plants. His " Materia 
Medica " was the first of these ancient botanical works 
to be printed, a Latin version of it appearing in 1478, 
and in less than a century it ran through over twenty 
large editions, and was held in great repute. 

Many of the labiate plants are somewhat malodorous, 
and especially when bruised. We may instance the 
ground-ivy and the white dead-nettle, but really we 
should scarcely be disposed to pile, such a wealth of 
vituperation upon the horehoimd as has befallen it. 
It seems so entirely a case of giving a plant a bad 
name, and then nothing is too strong to add to its evil 
record. The German name for the plant, OotteaverguSy 
is particularly crushing. It has been suggested that 
the name horehound is compounded from two Anglo- 
Saxon words signifying the hoary honey-yielding 
plant; but, as other authorities find other de- 
rivations on quite different lines, we can only feel 
that in this, as in so many other plant names, the 
original significance has been lost in the mist of ages, 
and that all that remains to us is more or less- accept- 
able guesswork. 

Dioscorides declared that the Ballota was an 
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antidote for the bite of a mad dog, a fancy that we 
rueet with in the " Faithful Shepherdess " of Beiiumont 
and Fletcher, where we find the lines — 

" This is the clote bearing a yellow flower, 
And this black ho re hound : both are veiy good 
For sheejj or she|)herd bitten by a wood- 
Dog's venoiu'd tooth." 
Wod is the Anglo-Saxon for mad, and as wod, 
wood, or wode is frequently met with in the Old 
English writers. The plant has been used for hysteria, 
gout, and other ailments, but has failed to make good 
its ancient repute. The horehound that hgures to 
the present day aa a remedy for coughs and other 
pectoral troubles is the white horehound. An infusion 
is made i'rom its leaves by pouring boiling water on 
them and concocting a sort of tea. Sometimes a 
syrup, a more potent preparation, is euaployed, or the 
herb is candied. Like the black horehound, it is a 
plant of the waysides and rubbish heaps, but in 
spite of ita specific title, vvigare, it is not at all 
commonly met with. 



THE QLADDON. 

7rM fietiditiima. 
Ifat. Ord., Iridacta. 

i tnie — and the general opinion 
nkind seems to cpntirm the 
that having given a dog a 
ime, he may as well be hung 
ht, the subject of our iUua- 
ild be in a bad way indeed. 
, however, it seems to be a 
on a par with those terrific 
IS at Rheims which appeared 
one a penny the worse, full 
oi Kuuiiu and fury, signifying nothing. In 
consideration for the feelings of our readers, we have 
suppressed in our title the non-commendatory prefix, but, 
truth to tell, the old herbalists always call our plant 
the stinking gladden, while the sonorous Latin super- 
lative, fielidiasima, most repulsive, clenches with a 
vengeance all the evil that can be brought against 
our charming little Iris flower, Bentham, we see, in 
his excellent handbook, describes the plant as " smelling 
disagreeably when bruised," The moral, therefore, would 
appear to be that sensitive folk should be content 
to admire the flower without pounding it up. Few 
things — and the deUcate little Iris blossom is no ex- 
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ception — are the better for being scorned and pulverised. 
Hooker, in like manner, declares that "the leaves," 
when bruised, emit a very disagreeable odour." To 
some, however, this odour hias been compared to roast 
beef; hence another common English name is the 
roast beef plant. This is indeed a case where opinions 
differ, and we imagine that even the most ardent 
advocate of vegetarianism would scarcely go the 
length of calling a sirloin fcetidiasima. 

The gladden (prefix ignored) is a plant of the 
woods and copses, hedgerows and pastures, and seems 
to have rather a partiality for the neighbourhood of 
the sea. The finest specimens, and the most abundant 
in quantity, that we remember ourselves to have come 
across were growing in profusion on some rough 
ground within a few yards of the waves not very 
far along the shore to the east of Weymouth, and 
the particular plant from which our illustration was 
made was gathered in the Isle of Wight. It is a 
plant of frequent occurrence in the western and 
southern counties of England, scarcer and more local 
in the midlands and northern counties, fairly common 
in some parts of Ireland, and a very doubtful native 
indeed in Scotland. It should be found in flower 
during June and July. When met with, it is generally 
on the chalk. 

The root-stock of the gladdon is thick, and runs 
horizontally, creeping freely. The leaves are practically 
evergreen, of a deep green colour, slightly shining, 
and of the sword-like character that we find In the 
various species of Iris. From this it derives its name 
gladdon, gladivs being the Latin name for a sword. 
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It 16 also known as segg, modernised into sedge, from 
the Anglo-Saxon aeeg, a sword. The flower is a six- 
cleft perianth, the three outer segments being large, 
spreading, and bent back, the alternate and inner 
segments much smaller and more erect. The stigmas, 
three in number, are almost as large as the smaller 
perianth segments, petaloid in character, and covering 
the stamens. These stamens, three in number, are 
inserted at the bases of the outer segments. The 
perianth is purplish-blue in colour and considerably 
veined. Culpeper, we see, describes it as a dead 
purplish-ash colour with some discoloured veins, a 
description that appears to us by no means to do 
justice to it. After the flowers come the fruits, three^ 
celled capsules about three inches long, and bluntly 
three-angled. When these are ripe the valves open 
throughout their length, and we see the numerous 
berry-like seeds. As these are a bright orange- 
scarlet they are very conspicuous. They remain very 
much in evidence all through the autumn and 
winter, but presently shrivel up and turn a dull, dark 
red. Occasionally the plant is found having the 
perianth of a pale yellow; examples have been re- 
corded, from the Isle of Wight, Hampshire, and 
Dorsetshire. This has been distinguished by some 
writers as the citrina variety. The generic name 
Iris has been bestowed on the plants composing it, 
from the Greek word for rainbow, on account of the 
beautiful and varied tints of the diflerent species. 
This diversified colouring is a charming feature in 
the multitudinous varieties of Iris in cultivation by 
the florists. The other wild species of Iris that 
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we have indigenous in Britain, the yellow flag, Iria 
Paeudaconis, which is so abundant by the sid^ of 
our streams, we have already figured. 

The gladdon, like most other plants, has been em- 
ployed in rural medicine, but it is violent and uncertain 
in its action. A decoction of the roots sliced in water 
or ale has been used as a remedy for cholera, fmd the 
dried leaf powdered iij wine was supposed to help 
those troubled with cramps and convulsions, "The 
root, boiled in vinegar, and laid upon any tumour 
or swell, doth very effectually dissolve and consume it" 
Much doubtless depended on the faith of the patient 
in these rustic remedies, and on his iron constitution 
to withstand theur efifects. 
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THE HEMLOCK 
WATER - DEOPWOET. 

(Snanihe erocata.  
Nat. Ord., UmUllifera. 

UR present subject, with its 

Boniewhftt lengthy name, is one 

of the commonest or our aquatic 

plants, growing not actually in 

the water but on the margin 

of the stream or watercourse. 

While one o£ the most dan- 

^roua of all our wild plants, 

' no means wanting in attrac- 

and stalely grace, as it rises, 

of glossy foliage and snowy 

^«.... «. blossom, some four or five. 

feet above the herb{^. It is perennial, and will be 

found in flower about July. 

The root consists of a number of spindle-shaped 
tubers, containing an acrid and evil-smelling yellow 
juice. The stem is erect and stout, cylindrical in 
sect'on and grooved, hollow, freely brauching, and 
ezuding, like the root, a juice that yellows on ex- 
posure to the air. The leaves somewhat resemble 
those of the celery, a resemblance that has led often- 
times to fatal results. Their form 'may be gathered 
from our illustration, though the lower leaves are very 
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much larger and much more deeply and numerously 
cut up. They are conspicuously veined, a deep green 
in colour, and having their edges serrate: these 
serrations are few in number, but deeply cut. The 
inflorescence is umbellate, the umbel being composed 
of a very varying number of radiating stems, any- 
thing from eight or ten to twenty. ThesQ umbels 
terminate the various lateral branches, and the general 
mass of flowers, as of the individual clusters, is what 
is termed sub-globose, approaching the sphericaL A 
ring of bracts will be found both at the base of the 
general umbel and also at the bases of the smaller 
umbels that form each cluster, building up the total 
mass of blossom. The outer flowers in each little 
cluster are irregular in form, sterile, and borne on 
stalks, while the central flowers are smaller, regular, 
almost stemless, i'ertile. The petals, as in all the 
other umbelliferous plants, are five in number, obcor- 
date, and having their points bent inwards, a very 
common feature in the flowers of this great natural 
order. 

The generic title (Enanthe is derived from two 
Greek words signifying wine and flower, in allusion, 
we are told, to the vinous odour of the blossoms. 
This odour, however, is by no means suggestive of 
any vintage product that would find favour with 
the connoisseur in such matters. Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides applied the name to some plant or other, 
but as both these venerable authorities have been 
dead something like two thousand years, it is per- 
.missible to feel a* little doubt as to what particular 
plant • suggested the name to them. Matthiolus, 
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writing in 1583 on the works of Dioscorides, appears 
to have been the first writer who definitely assigned 
the name to this genus, and Linnaeus confirmed it 
So, in the presence of these great authorities, if we 
still fail to detect the wine-hke odour, we must be 
content to feel that our sense of smell is not all 
it should be, and make the best of a bad job, and 
be thankful that the sweet fragrance of the violet, the 
delicate odour of the wild rose, are still within our 
powers of appreciation. Crocata signifies safiron- 
coloured ; should any of our readers ask why the 
name is applied to the plant under consideration, we 
can but reply, "Why indeed?" or at best hazard a 
guess that it may have been bestowed from the yellow 
juice that the plant yields, and which would be held 
a conspicuous feature in the days when every plant 
was held to have medicinal virtue. 

The prefix, hemlock, is not very happy, as the 
foliage is more like that of celery than that of the 
hemlock, though the two plants have a certain general 
resemblance. Dropwort, it is suggested, arises firom 
the tuberous roots. Other names for the plant are 
horse-bane, five-fingered root, and dead-tongue. This 
latter name was given from the paralysing effect of 
the plant on the organs of speech. No British wild 
plant has been responsible for more fatal accidents 
than the one now under consideration, though such 
a record has only accrued through gross careless* 
ness and want of observation. A party of workmen 
repairing a breach on a towing path dig up the 
plants and fall to on the roots, thinking they have 
lighted on some parsnips; another party, working in 
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the fields, think that a few of the leaves with their 
bread and cheese will give a pleasant relish to their 
meal, the result in each case being death within 
three hours, The amount eaten has naturally some 
influence on the result, aiid a prompt emetic may 
save life; but when one reads of eight boys eating 
the roots and five of them dying, while the others 
had violent convulsions and lost their reason for many 
hours, one cannot avoid the conclusion that parsnips 
of the dropwort variety, and celery sandwiches in 
which the leaves of this' plant are a leadii^ in- 
gredient, are best left severely alone. The plant has 
occasionally been used in medicine, but its remedial 
efficacy has never been established, while its action 
is too virulent to make its use at all advisable. It 
has no place in the modem phannacopceia. 



OREEPINQ VELLOW CRESt 



[E CREEPING YELLOW 

CRESS. 

iilurtitim tylvettTf. Sat. Onl., Cruci/era, 

elsewhere in this work given " 
illustration of the plant that at 
I rises to one's mind when the 
i water-cress is mentioned. This 
?ell known herb does not, how- 
, at all exhaust the possibilities in 
direction, the present illustration 
g a proof to the contrarj' ; and 
might even go on, and on some 
re pages bring forward yet other 
examples to add to our store of 
water-cress planta As the common water-cress of our 
markets and breakfast-tables — the Nasturtium officinale 
— is a popular article of food, it is familiar in appear- 
ance to thousands of people who have only seen it as 
an edible on their tables, or have noted large beds of it 
growing in a cultivated state as they have sped past it 
in the train, but who have never seen it in a wild state, 
and who, if it be not uncharitable to say so, would never 
have given it any consideration if they had. The present 
species, the creeping yellow cress, Nasturtium sylvestre, 
would probably, if tested, prove as pleasant an edible 
as its better known brother, but as it is not so utilised 
136 
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it is necessarily only known to a much smaller number 
of people. It is, moreover, a less abundantly distributed 
plant. 

The common watei>-cress is frequently found in 
brooks and streams, covering large areas with its glossy 
foliage. In a house by the banks of the Kennet, where 
we spent many happy years, five minutes' manipulation 
of a rake at the water's edge would produce us a dish 
of water-cress that was the delight and astonishment of 
our town visitors. It was, of course, somewhat astonish- 
ing, when one has thought of water-cress as a something 
dehvered by the greengrocer in penny bunches at the 
side door, to see a dish heaped up with what at 
town estimate would be about ten shillings* worth. 
The only drawback to our happiness was that we 
presently found that our farmer-neighbour's horses 
across the stream were as appreciative of these suc- 
culent dainties as ourselves; and though old grey 
Dobbin was probably as innocent of glanders as a 
blackbird, the idea was not altogether an agreeable one. 

The creeping yellow cress is found on damp, low- 
lying ground, such as marshy common land and by 
the sides of streams, while the common water-cress is 
found in the stream itself, a truly aquatic plant 
Hooker describes the yellow cress as "not common; 
very rare in Scotland," and Bentham, we see, writes 
of it as "sparingly scattered over England and Ireland, 
and still more rare in Scotland." The particular piece we 
here figure we gathered on the banks of the Thames at 
Mortlake, at the spot more readily perchance identified 
by our readers as that where perhaps Oxford, or possibly 
Cambridge, scores a triumph in the great annual contest 
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between their rival crews. All along this portion of 
the upper Thames the plant is common enough, and 
a shilling return ticket from the heart of London should 
place specimens of the yellow cress in the herbarium of 
any of our readers. The plant is a perennial, and is 
found in flower during June, July, and August. From 
its inconspicuous character it needs some little seeking 
for amidst the coarse herbage that one generally finds 
by the edge of the water. 

The roots and stems creep very freely, and thus 
enable the plant to take possession very surely of the 
ground, these extending stems also rooting at intervals 
as they spread. This characteristic gives it its title of 
"creeping." The flowering branches ascend in a more 
or less erect direction, and attain to a height of a foot 
or so. They are, as may be noticed clearly in our 
illustration, somewhat angular in character, not going 
straight up, but zig-zagging, changing direction slightly 
at the points where leaves or subordinate branches are 
given oS^. This throwing off" ot branches, especially 
near the summit, is a feature to observe. The foliage 
is of the pinnate or feather type, a series of leaflets on 
either side of a central stem, the terminal leaflet being 
ordinarily larger than its fellows. These leaflets are 
mostly deeply serrated, and the more so the lower 
their position on the plant, the upper ones being 
smaller, narrower in proportion, and slightly serrate 
or entire. Even in the small portion we are able to 
represent in our drawing this change in the character 
of the foliage from its position on the plant is readily 
noticeable. The flowers are small and yellow, the 
sepals and petals — the plant being one of the great 
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cruciferous order — four id number. The pods are 
very slender, and each contaias two rows of small 
seeds. 

The generic name is from the Latin namia tortus, 
a nose convulsed, a name given from their pungency by 
the ancient Romans to various plants of this type. Cress, 
we are told by some writers, is from the Latin crescere, to 
grow, from the rapidity of growth of some of the kinds. 
Those of us who have set mustard and cress will sym- 
pathise with this idea; but others would have us accept 
the word as a corruption from cross, in allusion to the 
cruciform flowers. In French it is eremon, in Italian 
crescione, in German kresse. 



•UTTEHWORT 



THE BUTTERWORT. 



butterwort is one of the character- 
tic plants of the bogs and marshes, 
:owing also on moist heaths and 
inks, or among the rocks at the 
,ai^^ of some mountain stream. It 
a perennial, and flowers somewhat 
irly, ordinarily from about May to 
Jy. Our drawing, we see, on refer- 
ice to our diary, was made on June 
Hh, but the plant had been in flower 
>mo time before that. It is a plant 
really of the North, of Scandinavia 
and Siberia, and is only found in Central or Southern 
Europe on the mountain ranges. In Britain it is more 
especially to be found on the high grounds in the west, 
the Mendips and such-like elevations, in Wales, and 
in Northern England, Scotland, and in Ireland, the 
humidity of the Irish climate being entirely in its 
fevour. The particular specimens from which our 
illustration was made came from a wild Yorkshire 
moorland. 

The. leaves of the butterwort are very spreadir^, 
forming a kind of rosette on the ground : this feature 
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may be very readily seen in our drawing. They are 
of a drawn-out pointed oval in form, of a curiously 
fleshy, succulent character, and covered over . with 
minute, raised, crystalline points that give a glutinous 
feeling to the touch. All the leaves are radical, 
spring directly from the root, and have their 
margins one continuous line, free from all serration, 
crenation, or lobing. These margins turn inwards on 
their upper surfaces. The flower-stalks, like the leaves, 
are all radical in their place of origin, and from 
three to six inches in height; standing erect. Each 
bears at its summit a single flower. The calyx is 
two - lipped ; the upper lip being split into three 
distinct segments, and the lower lip bifid. The 
corolla, bold in form, ijs of a rich purple colour, 
opening widely, haviilg a short upper lip composed 
of two broad lobes, and a lower lip, longer than the 
other, projecting boldly out, and cut up into three 
conspicuous broad divisions or lobes. The corolla in 
rear is elongated into a slender spur. The interior 
of the flower, we find, is densely covered with small 
white hairs. The stamens are two in number. The 
flower-bearing stems, while erect, as we have already 
stated, in their general direction, are often somewhat 
contorted, and frequently end with a pronounced curve 
that has the result of throwing the flower into a 
drooping position. We use the word drooping, of 
course, merely as expressive of direction, not, as is 
often its significance, as implying any failing vitality. 
The flowers from their first opening often show this 
shghtly pendent character; it is no indication of 
incipient decay. The fruit that succeeds these quietly 
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attractive flowers is a capsule; on ripening it splits 
down for about half its length into two valves. It 
is almost as long again as the calyx. The seeds it 
contains are numerous and very minute. 

The generic name, Pinguicula, is derived from 
the Latm word pimguis, fat, from the greasy, slippery 
feel of the foliage. Why the plant is called butter- 
wort is not so immediately obvious. It would very 
naturally appear that this greasiness of texture would 
give rise to the idea of butter as much as of fat, 
and some authorities at once clench the matter in 
this sense. Another explanation, and an equally 
reasonable one, is based upon the curious property 
that the plant has of curdling milk In Norway, 
Lapland, and elsewhere in Northern Europe, the milk 
of the cow or reindeer is poured on the freshly 
gathered leaves of the butterwort and allowed to 
stand for a day or two until coagulated, when it 
becomes a very popular article of diet. 

In North Wales the peasantry use the leaves 
internally as a medicine in lieu of castor oil and 
such like abominations, and, when bruised, apply 
them externally for the relief of tumours and swellings. 
How far such uses justify themselves by their success 
we cannot say, and we should desire it to be very 
clearly understood that if, as a consequence of reading 
this, any of our readers are inspired to test the 
matter, and, possibly, in so doing, turn a small evil 
into a great one, we entirely disclaim all responsibility. 
Some of the remedies used by the rustics in our rural 
districts are excellent, while in others charlatanism, 
superstition, credulity, are the leading ingredients. 
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One pretty local name for the plant is bog- violet, 
but most of the other popular names are not so 
flattering. As sheep pastured on low-lying, damp 
ground are very apt to get diseased, the farmer 
does not blame his stupidity for putting them there, 
but looks around for something to vent his opprobrium 
on; and the plants that grow in these marshy spots 
fall easy victims to his denunciations. As a matter of 
fact the sheep do not touch the butterwort, or the 
marsh pennywort, but these are classed together as white 
rot, rot-grass, sheep-bane, and such-like uncompli- 
mentary titles, and held responsible. Where both are 
regarded as so equally guilty the rustic takes little 
trouble to discriminate, and they share and share 
alike in this vocabulary of vituperation, as indeed do 
several of their companion flowers, all held equally 
responsible for growing in a marsh, and for all the 
consequences, real or imaginary, that spring therefrom. 




THE ELDER. 

Sambucus ni)int. 
Nat. Ord., Capri/oliaeete. 

lY short sojourn in the country 
suffice to introduce us to the 
act of our present figure, as it is 
Qost districts a very common 
;erow plant, and it may be found 
in the woods and copses, and 
aste lands. When found in the 
:erows it probably arrived there 
uman agency, though aa a hedge- 
plant, to shelter or to defend 
iiuiii intrusion, it has not the value 
of hawthorn, maple, blackthorn, holly, and divers 
other ingredients that go to compound our picturesque 
old country hedges, since it grows in a somewhat 
open, straggling way that suggests to the trespasser 
great possibilities of successful attack. In Worlidge's 
"Mystery of Husbandry" — our copy is dated 1675 — 
the elder is included in the " trees necessary and proper 
for Fencing and Enclosing of Lands." " A consider- 
able Fence," he writes, "may bfr ir.a'de of Elder, set 
of reasonable hasty Truncheons lik? the Willow, and 
may be laid with great curiosity; this makes a speedy 
shelter for a Garden from Winds, Beasts, and such 
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like injuries," though he adds, and emphasises with 
italics, "rather than frora imde Michers" The word 
micher is now obsolete, but it means a lurking thief, 
a skulking vagabond 

Culpeper, we see, declares it "needless to write 
any description of this, since every boy that plays 
with a pop-gun will mot mistake another tree for the 
elder," and so he says no more about it. There is a 
weird fascination in this way of treating the subject, 
but after all there may be amongst our readers even 
some few who have never made a pop-gun, or would 
like to know a little more of the plant than its 
possession of these hollow stems, or, rather, easily 
hollowed stems; and in any case, to preserve the 
general symmetry of our pages, we cannot simply 
class the elder amongst the Popgwnacece and feel 
that we have done all that is necessary. 

The elder under favourable conditions becomes a 
small tree. Gerard calls it *' a mean tree," but that 
seems needlessly severe. The trunk is covered with 
a rough, grey, cork-like bark, and the wood is of 
even grain and of some little value for the turner. 
The lesser branches are green, and filled with a white 
and spongy pith. The leaves grow in pairs on the 
stems, the leaflets, pinnate in their arrangement, 
having their margins sharply serrated, and varying 
in number from five to seven. The flowers are 
very numerous^, larid grow in large terminal clusters. 
Ordinarily filij '"branches are given off^, and these 
principal stems fork and re-fork, as may be clearly 
seen in our illustration, until the final result is a 
large and nearly flat-headed mass of blossom. The 
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calyx is small and finely cleft, while the corolla is ordin- 
arily composed of five segments, though the number is 
liable to change a good deal. Out of one hundred 
elder flowers picked indiscriminately we found that 
sixty-eight had the corolla five-lobed, while the re- 
maining thirty had four lobes, the number of stamens 
in each case agreeing with the number of lobes. All 
were equally perfect in form, those having the parts 
in fours being as free from any appearance of dis- 
tortion as those having the normal number. The 
anthers are large and very conspicuous. The berries 
that succeed the flowers are succulent in character, 
almost round in form, and of a purplish-black colour. 
Besides the manufacture of pop-guns and whistles, 
manufactures centuries old, as references in Pliny's 
writings testify, the elder has many uses. In a 
curious old volume entitled " Anatomia Sambuci," 
published about two hundred and fifty years ago, the 
difl'erent parts of this tree were treated of and ex- 
tolled as specifics for most of the ills that torment 
humanity, and to the present day the resources of the 
doctor include Aqua Sambitci, elder-flower water, 
used as a vehicle and for flavouring medicines, and 
Unguentuvi Sambuci, elder-flower ointment, a mild, 
cooling preparation. The flowers were used by our 
forefathers in bronchial and pulmonary affections 
and in scarlet fever, measles, and other eruptive 
diseases, while the berries were held to be efficacious 
in rheumatism and erysipelas, and the bark was 
employed in cases of dropsy. There was at one 
time an idea that the malodorous scent of the flowers 
drove away the various kinds of insect life that 
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work evil to the farmer, and it was on that ground 
sometimes planted ; but the more frequent cause, no 
doubt, of its cultivation, was that from its wealth of 
fruit a kind of wine was brewed, while it has been 
not obscurely hinted that even a beverage bearing 
the prouder name of port wine has at times owed 
somewhat to the elderberries of our shires. 

The English name has come down to us from 
Saxon times. The generic name, Sa/mhucus. is Greek 
in its origin, and refers to the sambuca, or sackbut. 
The ditficulty, however, of accepting this is that 
the sambuca was a stringed instrument, while any- 
thing made from the elder would doubtless be a 
wind instrument, something of the nature of a pan- 
pipe or flute. 

An allied species, the dwarf elder or danewort, 
S, Ebvlus, may be occasionally met with. 
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THE GLOBE FLOWER. 

Trollius Europceui, 
Nat. Ord.y Eanunculaceas, 

T seems scarcely necessary, on the 
most cursory glance at our plant, to 
refer to the natural order to which 
the globe-flower belongs, as it so 
evidently suggests the idea of a 
buttercup, and, surely enough, it is 
in close relationship to our various 
British ranunculuses. Elsewhere in 
this work we figure and describe 
the snow-white water buttercup that 
floats and flowers on the sur- 
face of our gently flowing streams 
or placid lakes; the lesser spearwort that lines the 
sides of our streams, or finds congenial home in the 
marshlands ; the little pilewort or celandine, beloved of 
Wordsworth, and one of the flowers of the opening 
year; the wood- crowfoot, so great an ornament of the 
woods and copses ; the upright meadow-crowfoot, tower- 
ing above the herbage in our pastures ; the corn- 
crowfoot, with its small blossoms and quaintly formed 
fruits, a plant especially found in cultivated ground ; 
and the bulbous crowfoot, the best known of all, a 
plant of the meadows. All these are ranunculus 
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flowers ; all common, and all attractive in their blossoms 
and richly cut foliage. To these we now add a plant 
of very near kinship, the globe-flower. 

The globe-flower is a perennial, and should be sought 
for in moist woods and mountain pastures, and by 
mountain streams, its flowering period being June, 
July,' and August. It is essentially a plant of the 
uplands, and occurs in Scotland and Wales under these 
conditions, and it may also be found in the moun- 
tainous districts of Ireland. It is also to be met with 
under congenial circumstances in the northern counties 
of England, Worcestershire being its southern limit, 
in a wild state. Its attractive appearance has led to 
its introduction into the garden; but to those who 
know it in its mountain retreats its transfer to the 
trim flower-bed is as sorry a sight as a caged otter 
or clip-winged eagle transferred from its home in wild 
Nature to adverse and uncongenial environment. 

The whole plant is smooth to the touch, and stands 
with sturdy erectness, branching but little, if at all, 
and attaining a height, in fine specimens, of nearly 
two feet. The radical leaves are large, cut into five 
deep and spreading segments, which are in turn deeply 
cut and boldly serrated. The stem leaves are few in 
number, considerably smaller, and nearly or quite stalk- 
less. In all the foliage of the plant the veining is a 
conspicuous feature. The flowers are of bold form and 
considerable size, and, as in the case of the marsh 
marigold, a very near relative, and a plant dealt with 
in our pages, the sepals are very petaloid in character ; 
the floral form we have here delineated being almost En- 
tirely that of the calyx, and only a small portion, which 
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we can detect in the centre of the flower, being the 
corolla. These sepals, ten or more in number, are very 
concave in form, and give, in the aggregate, a sufficiently 
globular appearance to the whole to account amply for 
the plant being called the globe-flower. The petals, 
ten or more, are very small, and narrow in proportion 
to their length, and if we took a pair of scissors we 
might fairly hope to cut up any one sepal into eighteen 
or twenty strips that would represent petals. Each 
petal has the nectariferous pore at its base that is 
so characteristic a feature in the buttercups. The 
numerous stamens are about as large as the petals, and 
therefore nearly or quite invisible unless deliberately 
sought out from the concealment effected by the great 
enveloping sepals. Each stem rarely produces more 
than one flower. Like the ranunculuses, the jJant 
has acrid properties, and if we are to believe some of 
the authorities on plant nomenclature, this burning 
quality is the cause of its generic name, Trollius; 
and of one of its popular names, the Troll-flower. 
The Swedish word troll is the name for a super- 
natural being of special malignity, and the globe-flower, 
having some touch of evil in its nature, has to share 
name and reputation with this highly objectionable 
creation of the Norse imagination. The fact that 
the plant is also in Scotland called witches'-gowan 
lends additional support to this derivation; but then 
other authorities, as reliable, give us a much cheerier 
explanation, and tell us that in old German trol means 
a globe or ball, and therefore this very globose flower 
is most naturally trollius, and we get the same idea 
again when boy or man is driving a circular thing, 
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like a wheel or hoop, and we say he is trolling or 
trundling it. The supporters of the first theory will 
remind us that the name was given by Linneeus, 
and that he was a Swede. In France the plant is the 
. Trolle globuleuse, and it has been sometimes called in 
the north of England the cabbage daisy, a name that 
commences admii'ably well, as the overlapping sepals 
are certainly suggestive of a little yellow cabbage, but 
which terminates deplorably, as neither in form nor 
colour is it at all daisy-like. Other names are Flos 
trolliua, Alpine ranunculus, and globe crowfoot. 
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THE FRAGRANT ORCHIS. 

Gpmnadenia, conopsea. 
Nctt. Ord,j Orchidacece. 

'HILE many of our numerous examples 
of orchid flowers are either scentless or 
even malodorous, the present species 
carries with it so agreeable a fragrance 
that it quite scents the air, and thus 
it bears in its name a testimony to its 
special and distinctive charm ; thQugh 
we may hasten to add that this is by 
no means its only attraction, as its long 
spike of rosy-purple blossoms appeals equally 
to the eye. It is one of the baldest of truisms 
to declare that tastes differ, and we may see 
in our present volume how one of the wild 
irises, the gladden, is branded by some 
observers as foetid, while other connoisseurs of floral 
fragrance detect in it the less objectionable odour of 
the national roast beef. We shall not, therefore, be 
at all surprised if we learn that our commendations of 
the orchis before us are held by some to be ludicrously 
exaggerated. 

The fragrant orchis should be sought for on dry 
pasture land, heaths, chalky banks, and open moor- 
land, in mountainous or at least hilly districts. It is 

128 
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fairly common all over England in suitable localities, 
is foimd freely in Ireland, and is more especially 
abundant in Scotland. The particular specimen we 
figure, a fine one, was gathered on a Yorkshire waste. 
It is widely distributed, extending over the northern 
parts both of Europe and Asia. It is a perennial, and 
will be found in flower during June, July, and August 

The plant bears at its base two tubers, spreading 
out something like fingers. The root-stock produces 
each year one of these fleshy tubers, and this is found 
alongside the decaying tuber of the preceding year» 
and it is, of course, from this fresh tuber that the 
flowering stem for the next season is thrown up. The 
two tubers, therefore, represent decay and renovation. 
The stem may be anything from a few inches to 
about two feet in height This stem is leafy at its 
base, and carries some small scales, one of which 
our illustration shows, and terminates in a head of 
flowers from one to five inches long. The leaves, 
two to six inches long, are thrown off alternately 
from the lower portion of the stem, and are of the 
type known as linear-lanceolate, a somewhat attenuated 
spear-head form, such as we see in many plants. They 
are folded down their centres, and more or less recurved. 
The lip of the flower is three-lobed, the lobes being 
rounded in form. The two lateral sepals, it will be 
seen, are widely spreading. Each flower has a very 
conspicuous spur at its base, and the whole blossom 
is of one colour, a rosy-purple, not streaked, or 
spotted, or blotched in any way. As divers species 
of orchis are thus streaked or otherwise marked, this 
absence of marking is a feature to note. 
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The plant is sometimes classed as Orchis conopseay 
its exclusion from this genus and its inclusion in 
Gymnadenia by other authorities arising from some 
slight difference in the pollen masses in the two genera. 
The anther-cells in the present plant are perforated at 
their bases, and through these openings the glands of the 
stalks may be seen. Gymnadenia is compounded from 
two Greek words signifying naked and gland. The 
baring or exposure of some feature in a plant's 
economy may be so marked and distinctive as to 
become of value in classification; hence we find 
amongst the names of plant genera Gyranundria, 
Gyinnanthey Gymnanthera, Gymnarrhena, Gymnx)- 
balanus, Gymnocarpus, Gymnocephaliuni, Gymno- 
gyne, and several others of like type. Our present 
plant was classed as an orchis by Linnaeus; the forma- 
tion of the new genus was the work of Robert 
Brown, a later student of Nature. He was one of 
the most distinguished botanists that Britain ever 
produced. He was styled by Humboldt botanicorum 
facile pHnceps, Orchis is a term derived, through 
the Greek, from the shape of the roots. The specific 
name Conopsea is from the Greek word conxyps, a 
gnat, but what a gnat has specially to do with the 
fragrant orchis entirely passes our comprehension. 

Amongst other Orchidacew figured in this work 
are the bee orchis and the butterfly orchis, the first 
of these having the blossoms very suggestive of a 
bee, while in the second flower the similitude to a 
butterfly is very hard to detect. The strange looking 
twayblade also finds a place in these pages. Others 
are named from their resemblance to fly, frog, lizard. 
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or spider, but the plant now before us shows none of 
this quaint mimicry of other forms. 

The roots were by the old herbalists used in 
medicine, either dried for internal use, or bruised and 
applied externally. " These roots alter every year by 
course, when the one rises and waxes full, the other 
waxes lank and perishes. Now, it is that which is 
full which is to be used in medicines, the other either 
being of no use at all, or else, according to the humour 
of some, it destroys and disannuls the virtues of the 
other, quite undoing what that doth." Thus wrote 
Nicholas Culpeper in his " English Physician," pub- 
lished in 1652; but the modem phannacopceia values 
neither one root nor the other, and has found quite 
other and more efficacious remedies for the string of 
ills that orchis tubers, lank or otherwise, were set to 
combat and control. 
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THE 
MARSH PENNYWORT. 

Hydrocotyile wlyaris, 
Nat. Ord.y Umbelliferce. 

S we walk across some open com- 
mon or stretch of wild moorland, 
we may presently find ourselves in 
what in some parts of the country 
the people call a "bottom," a little 
dip or valley. The fall may be to 
the eye inconsiderable, but we all at 
once awake to the fact that the 
ground has lost its firmness, that we 
are getting on to a spongy, miry 
patch, and unless we are very keen 
indeed on going straight ahead we find it advisable 
to go a Uttle way round. But if our walk be 
botanical in its aim, and especially if our present 
desire be to procure some marsh pennywort, we at 
once realise that we have arrived at an excellent 
hunting ground, and proceed to make the best of our 
opportunity. Such opportunities are only possible in 
a thoroughly wild, unsophisticated bit of genuine 
country. Directly the County Council or other local 
authority begins to lay out this "open space" for the 
people, these swampy patches have to be drained or 
filled up, to satisfy the ideas of the sub-committee. 
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The band plays, and everyone is supposed to be 
quite happy, no one seeming to know or care that to 
some folks a notice to " keep off the grass " pales in 
interest before the thought of those delightful days 
when the marsh pennywort and its fair companions 
were the pleasure and the prize of those who wan- 
dered far from the madding crowd into Nature's 
garden. It has been our fate to see many such 
"improvements," and when we recall what a delight 
these happy hunting grounds were to ourselves in our 
younger days, we cannot quite patiently accept in their 
room the well-ordered rows of. pelargoniums, the sub- 
tropical garden, the memorial drinking fountain to the 
local magnate, and all the rest of it, or feel quite content 
that later generations should grow up satisfied with 
these, and not even know what they have lost. 

The marsh pennywort throws out long, perennial, 
slender stems, that root at short intervals. These 
stems spread over the soft, moist ground, and soon 
take possession of a considerable area. At each node* 
or rooting point, besides the downward-passing roots, 
we have rising upwards one or more leaves, and pos- 
sibly also flower-bearing stems. It is a plant of very 
frequent occurrence in boggy land and on the soft soil 
by the sides of lakes and watercourses, and should be 
looked for in flower from about May to August. The 
foliage often forms dense masses, so that in looking 
down upon it we see nothing but a thick carpeting 
of it, entirely concealing the ground beneath. The 
leaves are peltate or shield-shaped, having their stems 
attached almost in their centres, a very similar form 
of leaf to that of the better-known nasturtium or 
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Indian cress of the flower garden, though these latter 
are much larger. The largest leaves shown in our 
illustration are as large as one finds them, and the 
great majority are considerably smaller, say from half 
an inch to an inch in diameter. They are slightly 
lobed at their edges and carried on very long stems. 
The flower-bearing stems are much shorter and smaller 
in diameter than those that bear the leaves, so that 
the flowers of the marsh pennywort are ordinarily 
quite unnoticeable unless one proceeds deliberately to 
search for them by pushing the leaves on one side, 
and even then their minute size may cause them at 
first to be overlooked. These flower-bearing stems ter- 
minate ordinarily in a little umbel of five or six flowers, 
but sometimes we may find two or even three whorls. 
The individual blossoms are very small, and vary 
in colour from pure white to a more or less pronounced 
pink. The petals and stamens are each five in number, 
and the fruit is of the characteristic umbellate type, 
two very flattened looking and strongly ribbed carpels, 
back to back, and each containing a single seed. 

The genus is a large one, most of the species be- 
longing to it being more or less aquatic, and having 
shield-like circular leaves. Examples are found almost 
all over the globe, and the generic name Hydrocotyle, 
Greek in its origin, signifying water and a cup, testifies 
to the habitat of the plant, and to the cup-shaped 
leaves, though the very slight depression one ordinarily 
finds would in most cases be quite sufficiently de- 
scribed as saucer-shaped. 

The popular name pennywort clearly refers to the 
circular penny-like leaves, in the same way that another 
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plant figured in this work is called moneywort or herb- 
twopence, the leaves growing in pairs on the stems. 
Another very common name for our pknt is the white- 
rot It was popularly supposed that sheep ate this 
plant and so incurred disease ; but the mischief is in 
the locality, the damp low-lying ground, and not in 
the plants that thrive there. Another plant, the butter- 
wort, figured in the present volume, has from the same 
mistaken idea been called the white-rot or the rot- 
grass. The pennywort is in some parts of the country 
called the flukewort or flockwort, this second name not 
bearing reference to flocks of sheep, but being merely 
a corruption of the other. Flukes are a parasitic trouble 
to which sheep are liable, and here again we find an 
attempt to lay blame on a quite innocent plant by 
branding it mth a libellous insinuation that it is the 
cause of this disease. 



L 
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THE CHICKWEED. 



SItllaria mfdia. 



ve were one day in the spring 

walking along a field path we 

saw great portions of the arable 

laud in full possession of this 

little plant, the chickweed. 

Whatever the ideas of the farmer 

ght be, here one field crop and 

are another, there was at least 

is bond of unity: all alike were 

intimate terms of assoclatior' 

,.,:h their unassuming, uninvited, 

and insistent companion, the lowly herb we here figure. 

Had the exigencies of art required it, material for our 

illustration could have been readily forthcoming by the 

cart-load. The thought came into our mind, " Surely 

this, at all events, is a 'familiar wild flower,' and yet 

we have not so far given it a ivelcome 1 " Stimg with 

remorse, we hastened home ; and so to the modest 

chickweed it was given to be the progenitor of the 

present series. 

Could we trace baok the ancestry of our volumes 
to their primeval source, we should tind ovirselves 
one brilliant spring-time in a wild piece of wood- 
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land — arrant trespassers and unbidden guests, since 
the gamekeeper declines to recognise botany, orni- 
thology, geology, or any other ology, as other than 
an excuse to steal pheasants' eggs — and around us 
the ground one rich carpeting of wild hyacinths 
and daflFodils. Some of these we brought home and 
made a study of for the mere pleasure in their 
beauty, and then it occurred to us that others might 
be willing to share in this pleasure. Thus to us this 
pleasant trespass was the precursor of many a delight- 
ful hour spent in search of subjects for illustration 
in the depths of the forest, by the winding river, 
on the breezy ozone-laden moorland, in the plashy 
marsh, on the sandy beach ; and our efforts to realise 
something of the interest of our familiar wild flowers 
to ourselves and to others, we are pleased to know 
from many a kindly testimony, have not been in 
vain. 

The chickweed is an annual, but as it flowers 
and seeds almost the whole year round its short 
duration seems of very little moment, as there is 
little fear indeed that the plant will become ex- 
tinct. It is abundant amidst field crops, by road- 
sides, and on waste lands. The root is fibrous. The 
stems are weak and much branching, often lying 
almost prone on the ground, and at other times, 
if amongst other herbage, drawn up and erect, the 
position in which the plant finds itself making a 
very marked difference in its development and 
general appearance. When prostrate the stems will 
strike root here and there at their joints. These 
stems are smooth, except that, curiously enough, we 
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get a line of hairs down one side. The leaves are 
what is termed a pointed oval, the lower ones being 
much broader in proportion to their length than the 
upper, and borne upon foot-stalks. The upper leaves, 
as our illustration shows, are stalkless: all are some- 
what thin in texture, a bluish-green in colour, and 
smooth to the touch. The flower-stems each bear 
one flower and stand more or less erect during the 
flower's duration of life. When the flower has faded 
the stem falls, a curious and characteristic feature 
that may be noted in our drawing, and then as the 
seed ripens the stem becomes again erect. The 
flowers are small and of a pure white colour, the 
corolla being composed of five petals, each so deeply 
cleft that the effect to the eye is that of a ten-rayed 
star; hence the name stellaria. The stamens are 
rather inconstant in number, from five to ten, the 
anthers being purplish in colour. ^ The seed-vessel is a 
capsule, splitting up, when ripe, into valves, and con- 
taining brownish-orange seeds varying in number from 
eight to sixteen. 

The chickweed is found throughout Europe and 
Southern and Central Asia, and is now in process 
of being inadvertently, carried round the world, estab- 
lishing itself in all temperate lands. To the farmer 
it is unwelcome, as by its quickness of growth it 
chokes many young plants, and derives nourishment 
from the soil that he had intended for other occu- 
pants. On the other hand, it is a good pot-herb, an 
excellent substitute for spinach and equally wholesome, 
and much to be preferred to nettle-tops. Small birds 
are very partial to its seeds, and its popular name. 
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chickireed, is a reminder of this. Like groundsel, 
it is hawked round for sale, and Gerard quaintly 
declares that " little birds in cadges are refreshed 
with ehickweed when they loath their meat." An old 
name for it is the Passerina, from its attractiveness 
to the sparrows. Its medical properties are very 
slight, but it would appear to be of use as a cooling, 
soothing application in inflammatory troubles. It is 
also a popular item in the dietary of many insects, 
and is one of the favourite foods of the larva of 
the brilliant cream-spot tiger-moth. 



•UELOER ROai 



THE 
GUELDER ROSE. 



NY of our readers, and we 
trust that they form the ma- 
jority, acquainted with coun- 
try scenes and in sympathy 
rural Hfe, will doubtless be 
sly willing to agree with us 
I we declare that surroundings 
Dmely as our British hedge- 
contain a wealth of interest 
e lovers of Nature. On this 
5 the ornithologist and the 
entomologist would gladly enlarge no less than the 
plant-lover. In these latter times it has been the cus- 
tom to throw into one great expanse of arable or pasture 
land what some fifty or even twenty years i^o was 
some half-dozen different fields or meadows. 
in this era of greater competition and 
1 agriculture, hedges are held to hinder steam- 
ploughing, to absorb an appreciable amount of room — - 
some of the noble old-time hedges being two or three yards 
thick — to impoverish the ground by their profitless roots, 
to cast unwelcome shade, keeping out light and air, 
to harbour birds and insects that are destructive to 
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the crops, to be a place of refuge for noxious weeds, 
ever ready to waft their seeds far and wide; to be, in 
fact, entirely unfit to exist. The indictment is a for- 
midable one, and there is no doubt much to be said 
from the farmer's point of view, that we others who 
are not concerned with the question of falling rents, 
or the pinching to meet rents that do not show any 
readiness to fall, must make full allowance for; but 
one parts with great regret from these picturesque old 
hedges. In these we meet with the tangle of black- 
berry, with its satin-like flowers and luscious fruit ; the 
snowy blossoms and purple . fruits of the blackthorn ; 
the dog-rose, beautiful alike when throwing far and 
wide its waving festoons of graceful and fragrant 
blossoms, or when lavishly loaded with its scarlet 
hips; the no less fragrant hawthorn, with its masses 
of white flowers and its equal wealth of crimson haws ; 
the quaint wax-like capsules of the spindle-tree ; the 
equally quaint keys of the maple ; the great masses of 
elder flower and fruit ; the berries of the buckthorn ; 
the hazel bearing its bunches of nuts, so dear to the 
provident squirrel and to the less provident schoolboy ; 
and many other interesting plants that we must not 
stay even to catalogue; while over all Nature festoons 
her wreaths of bindweed and clematis, of picturesque 
red-berried bryony, of trailing hop, of sweet-smelling 
honeysuckle. In such a hedge as this the guelder 
rose, with its very near relative, the wayfaring-tree, 
will be found flourishing, and, like nearly everything 
else that we have named, is of almost equal interest 
and beauty in its summer garb or in the season of 
autumnal fruitfulness; when covered with its abundance 
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of snow-white blossoms, or when loaded with its clusters 
of crimson berries. At this latter period, when the 
fruits and hedgerows burst into glowing colouring, the 
guelder rose is splendidly conspicuous even in the 
general richness of colour, as not the friiit alone, but 
the whole plant — stems, berries, foliage — assumes a 
brilliant crimson. 

The guelder rose of our gardens, sometimes called 
the snowball tree, is. merely a variety of the wild 
plant, in which all the flowers are abortive and form 
large globular heads. It is the plant alluded to by 
Cowper as — 

"Throwing up into the darkest gloom' 
Of neighbouring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave." 

The guelder rose ordinarily attains to a height of 
some six or eight feet. The leaves are two or three 
inches broad, and the same in length, ordinarily three- 
lobed, these lobes in turn being coarsely toothed. The 
leaves are in pairs on the stems, their veining rather 
strongly marked. The flowers grow in a dense and 
flat-topped cluster. The perfect blossoms are cream- 
coloured, small, and in the centre, and around these 
are abortive flowers, stamenless, pistilless, and very 
much larger in size; simply flat five-lobed corollas 
forming a very conspicuous ring of white blossoms 
around the circumference of the cluster. The berries 
are of a full, rich crimson colour; before they are 
thoroughly ripened the sides least exposed to the light 
are yellow, and this gives the bunch a very curious 
colour-eliect. They are rather waxen in texture, and 
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on some parts of the Continent are eaten; each berry 
contains one seed. It will be noted that the petioles 
of the leaves have a series of glands upon them. 
The guelder rose flowers somewhat early, ordinarily by 
the middle or end of June. 

Why the plant should be called the guelder rose 
does not appear. In some old books it is called 
the rose-elder, the elder-like tree that bears flowers 
like roses ; hence a transposition to elder-rose, plus a 
slight corruption, lands us at guelder rose. This is 
perhaps as lame a theory as one could imagine. The 
tree is not like the elder, the heads of flowers are 
not at all like roses ; there seems no reason for 
transposition, nor for any corruption of the transposition. 
Others tell us that the plant is so-called from Oueldres, 
a small Dutch town; but why an indigenous shrub 
should have this tacked on they do not explain. 
Why guelder rose more than Plymouth rose ? We are 
evidently not on the right track, and, worse still, see 
no chance of getting there ; so the matter must per- 
force remain a mystery. 
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THE SEA SANDSPURRY. 

SpergtUaria marina, 
Nat. Ord.y CaryopkyUacece. 

S we wander by the sea-shore and 
observe the plants that spring up 
amidst the shingle, in the clefts and 
crannies of the towering clifts, that 
give beauty and colour to the desolate 
stretches of salt marsh, or fringe the 
earthen banks that keep within its 
bounds the sinuous stream on its way 
to the great sea in which so soon its 
waters will be absorbed, we are at 
once conscious that we are making 
acquaintance, or renewing it, with a markedly dififerent 
flora from that of the various inland districts that have 
pelded up to us their botanical treasures. It is of 
course within the experience of all of us, plant lovers, 
that most of these localities have their special pecu- 
liarities, the glowing scarlet poppies, for instance, in 
rich profusion on the railway embankment, or their 
companions the ox-eyes in great sheets of brilliant 
white, being scarcely in evidence at all in the wood- 
land undergrowth. But it is nevertheless true that, 
while the forest, the meadow, the moorland, the banks 
of the stream, the cornfield, and the hedgerow have 

ISO 
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a certain note of individuality, there is still much 
in common amongst them all. 

The plants that are especially maritime are 
ordinarily small, and such expansion as is permitted 
to them does not take the bold upright growth of the 
foxglove or mullein, but is bush-like. TheSe plants have 
to live and thrive under very hard conditions. Even 
the summer holiday maker who takes his fortnight or 
three weeks in July sees something of the great forces 
of Nature, may have a day or two when the stroll along 
the esplanade is in a much keener air than his inland 
home has made him used to, and when locomotion 
in teeth of the breeze is somewhat of a struggle. 
But in the winter and spring how changed the scene, 
as the waves, lashed by the furious gale, break in 
thunder on the beach, or sweep the promenade, 
casting up tons of shingle on its once well-tended 
roadway. The pathway across the cliffs is deserted, 
except by the coastguards, whose duty calls them 
to patrol it amidst the roar and turmoil, the clouds of 
flying spray, the sheets of blinding hail, the well- 
nigh irresistible power of the wind, that are the 
mighty forces of Nature then and there unchained. 
It is in such a home as this, where no stately foxglove 
could rear its head even in the summer gales, that a 
very considerable flora finds resting place and thrives, 
and the little plant that we here figure, fragile as it 
looks, has faced stress and storm that would be fatal 
to the plant life that is not inured to such conditions. 
Many of the plants of the seaside flora have their 
leaves of a greyish-green and more or less succulent, 
and the present plant, the sea sandspuny, is one of 
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these, and wh^re they are of branching nature, these 
branches, if woody, are gnarled and twisted into 
weird and angular masses of entanglement in their 
struggles against the searching winds, or are so flexible 
and yielding that they conquer by an apparent sub- 
mission. This greyish-green colour of the foliage 
may be very well seen in the yellow horned-poppy, 
and still better in the sea-holly. 

It is a moot point whether, in spite of our 
illustration, there be such a plant as Spergularia 
marina at all. This somewhat startling statement, 
coming after our introduction of the plant to our 
readers, certainly calls for some explanation ; and it 
is this. Botanists have been very irreverently divided 
up into two great classes, i.e., those who split and 
those who lump. The splitters are those who are 
ready, perhaps over-ready, to see in small modifica- 
tions of growth or structure justification to sever this 
modified plant from the more typical form and give 
it an independent specific value. To these our plant 
is S. onarina. The lumpers are those who are not 
ready, perhaps sometimes not sufiiciently ready, to 
accept these modifications as having specific im- 
portance, and who therefore continue to include these 
variant forms in the original fold. To these our 
plant is the 8. rubra, var. marina. 

The Spergularia rubra, or field sandwort, is common 
enough on light gravelly and sandy soils. It is a 
much branched annual or biennial, forming with its 
spreading stems tufts of about a foot in circum- 
ference. The leaves are narrow and linear, and the 
small stipules at their base are scaly. The flowers 
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vary somewhat in size and colour : this colour varia- 
tion being from a pronounced pink, through paler 
pink, to pure white ; this latter being the less 
common. The petals are five in number and ovate 
in fonn, and the stamens from five to ten, and 
somewhat conspicuous from their size and bright 
yellow anthers. The plant is in flower all through 
the summer. The seaside plant ^rees in a general 
way with this, but its flowering time is somewhat 
shorter. It is a stouter plant in all its parts, is not 
an annual, has an almost woody root, has thick fleshy 
leaves, and larger flowers, and the fruit that succeeds 
them, a capsule, is also larger than in the iield sand- 
wort. The particular species we figure we gathered 
at Seaford, but it is one of the common plants 
almost everywhere round the coast, and those who 
find it will, we are sure, feel with us that its pink 
stars rising in profusion from the soil of the marsh 
make it a very attractive little plant. 

A nearly allied plant is the com-spurry, Sperg-uZa 
arvensis. Its generic name is from the Latin, spargo, 
I scatter, in allusion to its numerous and widely 
dispersed seeds. The sandworts, being very similar 
plants, are called Spergularia, in recognition of this 




THE HOUSELEEK. 

Sempervivum tectorum. 
Nat. Ord.y Crcuaulacece. 

HE joint authors, Sir William Hooker 
and George Amott, in their excellent 
"British Flora," a book that should be 
in the hands of all botanical students, 
introduce certain plants which, to use 
their own expression, are " branded with 
an asterisk" These are the plants that 
cannot quite claim to be indigenous, 
having probably or certainly been natu- 
ralised by the agency of man or of 
birds. The houseleek in the flora in question is thus 
marked. Marked appears to us the preferable word, 
the word branded suggesting something of stigma in 
some at least of its applications. The plant is found 
in all our text-books, but its true home would appear 
to be in mountainous regions in central and southern 
Europe ; it is now so commonly found on cottage roots 
and old walls that we cannot ignore itis claim to our 
consideration. As its name is good Anglo-Saxon, house- 
leek being the leac or plant that grows on the house, 
its introduction in our midst may fairly be considered 
to be of considerable antiquity. 
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The generic name Sempervivttm is derived from the 
Latin words, seniper, always, and vivo, to live, in refer- 
ence to its tenacity of life, as the thick succulent 
' leaves enable the plant to retain its vitality during the 
driest season, with the minimum of soil, and having 
the maximum of sunshine pouring on the shelterless 
positions it elects to thrive in, nestling on the thatch 
or glowing tiles of the cottage roof TectoruTn means 
literally " of roofs," so that it will be seen that the 
• botanical appellation of the plant is very happily 
descriptive. Attractive as the plant is, it was no such 
aesthetic reason that led to its culture, but the purely 
.practical one of defence from evil. Many superstitions 
have clustered around the houseleek, and one of 
these was a belief in former days, references to which 
may be found contemporary with Charlemagne, that 
it afforded protection from lightning, a belief held 
over almost all Europe. The trace of this old belief 
may still exist amongst a race so conservative as our 
rural cottagers. Another superstition concerning it we 
discovered to our own cost. An old cottage neigh-- 
hour of ours in a Wiltshire village had a noble tuft 
of this houseleek on her roof, and bearing three or 
four fine flowering stems. The interests of the readers 
of Familiar Wild Flowers being dear to us, we, 
without any circumlocution, asked her tor a piece, 
but we found her very unaccountably reluctant to 
part with any, so we let the matter drop, and she 
afterwards apologetically explained that each piece cut 
meant a death in the cottager's family. As a neigh- 
bouring cottager had pulled away some only the year 
before and the old churchyard was within the year 
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the richer by two small graves, she felt that she had 
abundant cause to discourage anything of like peril. 

The leaves of the houseleek are found in dense 
tufts or rosettes. They are very thick and succulent, 
of a clear green in colour and having their tips 
often reddish. From these rises the flower-bearing 
stem, a foot or so in height and more or less clothed 
with small leaves, that diminish in size as they 
approach the summit. The flowers are in a cluster ter- 
minating the stem and of a somewhat fleshy pink colour. 
The calyx has ordinarily about twelve deeply divided 
and acute segments, and the corolla has usually about 
twelve petals, but the number of both sepals and 
petals is open to considerable variation. The stamens 
are twice the number of the petals, those opposite 
the petals being perfect, and the alternating ones 
small and antherless. The sharply lanceolate character 
of the petals gives the flower a star-like appearance. 
The plant is ordinarily found in flower during June 
and July. It is sometimes called the Ayegreen, in 
reference to its evergreen nature, and less poetically 
the Bullock's eye, and the Jupiter's beard, the former 
name from its large and widely opened corolla, and 
the latter from the somewhat hairy margins of the 
lower or rosette leaves. 

The succulent leaves have been held to have a 
cooling and healing eftect, and when cut open or 
bruised find a place in rustic medicine as a remedy 
for cuts and bruises. Such venerable practitioners as 
Galen, Pliny, and Dioscorides employed the plant freely 
in erysipelas, ophthalmia, and other disorders suggesting 
external treatment, and it was also used internally 
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for various diseases, being credited with certain aa- 
tringent and refrigerant qxialities that gave it remedial 
efficacy. Gerard tells us that "the iuice of Houseleeke, 
Garden Nightshade, and the buds of Poplar, boiled 
in hc^'s grease, maketh the most singular Populeon 
that ever was used in Chirurgerie." Anyone needing 
a Populeon, whatever that may be, may at least give 
this a trial, 



• * • 



THE DWARF CORNEL. 



of the curiously interesting things 
ut various natural objects, such as 
Is, butterflies, and plants, is their 
•ked limitation, their distinct local- 
ion, so that an ornithologist, an 
)inologiet, a botanist, finds his ex- 
ence greatly limited if he confine 
iself to one district. Many of 
le objects of natural history &re 
imon to almost all localities in 
the British Isles : there are probably few parishes 
where the sparrow would be a vara avis, to be first 
of all shot at sight and then the murder gloried in 
in the columns of the local paper; but others are 
only to be found within very definite and circum- 
scribed limits. The marbled-white butterfly, for 
example, is one of those curioxisly localised things 
that one might be years before seeing if one kept 
on the outside of the fence that Nature has placed 
as its boundary. The collection of birds' eggs of a 
Cromarty urchin would be in many points diflerent 
from that of a young Surrey law-breaker, and a ool- 
leotipn of dried plants made in Perth would be by 
no means identical with one made in Hertfordshire. 
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The dwarf cornel is one of the plants that would 
be in the Perthshire herbarium and absent from the 
Hertfordshire collection. It is a plant of the North, 
travelling round the globe, and finding a congenial 
home well within the Arctic Circle. Those of our 
readers who have wandered in Norway will probably 
at once recognise it, as it is a very common plant in 
the mountain pastures there. It is also freely to be 
met with in Scotland and on the higher lands of 
northern England. The particular specimens that sup- 
plied the material for our illustration were gathered 
on a wild bit of moorland in Yorkshire. The plant is 
not to be found at all in Ireland, a curious example 
again of Nature's limitations, as one would have 
supposed some parts of Ireland sufficiently sub- 
alpine in character to find for it suitable conditions of 
growth. The dwarf cornel is a perennial, and flowers 
ordinarily about July or August in its alpine homes, 
though under the more southern Yorkshire conditions 
it is somewhat earlier : we see by our diary that our 
drawing was made on June 16. If we may be 
allowed a slight digression of an autobiographical 
type, we may perhaps be permitted to say that every 
drawing in these volumes is our own handiwork, that 
we therefore take full re;sponsibility for its accuracy, and 
that this accuracy has been assured by having the 
actual living plant before us in every single case 
to make our drawing from. There has been no trust- 
ing to dried plants, descriptions, or the reproduction 
of the. work of others, either by plain larceny or 
with just sufficient modification to render the theft 
less^ . easily detected. . We need scarcely add that, 
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under these wholesome conditions of direct associa- 
tion with living Nature^ the work has been a constant 
enjoyment to us. 

The dwarf cornel has a slender creeping root- 
stock, woody in texture, and branching. From this 
rise the annual stems of herbaceous character, very 
slightly branched occasionally, fairly erect in general 
direction, under ordinary conditions not more than 
six inches in height, having a few small scales at 
their bases. The leaves are in pairs, these pairs 
being from two or three to perhaps seven or eight in 
number, and it is characteristic that the leaves in 
each pair more or less markedly increase in size 
according to their position on the plant, the lower 
ones being the smaller. These leaves are stalkless, 
broadly ovate in form, having their margins what is 
termed entire, i.e., one continuous line, unbroken by 
any notching or toothing, and having their surface 
sharply emphasised with veins, five or seven in 
number, running from base to apex. The flowers are 
in little umbellate clusters. At first sight one would 
naturally suppose the flower to ,be composed of four 
conspicuous petals, white in colour and having a 
central mass of purplish-crimson stamens, but this 
is not the case at all. The real flowers are very 
small, and it is the clustering together of these that 
forms the purplish mass, the four large rounded 
petaloid forms that surround them being an invo- 
lucre of bracts. The flowers are succeeded by little 
clustering crimson berry-like fruits. These, when ripe, 
are edible: the Highlanders of Scotland and the 
peasantry of Norway find them acceptable, and they 
are also eaten by bears and other animals, 
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That the plant should be the dwarf cornel is an 
indication that somewhere or other is to be found 
another cornel, somethii^ a little over six inches 
in stature. This other is the common cornel, or 
dogwood, Ciyrnvs sariguinea, a small tree of the 
hedgerows and woods, and especially where the soil 
is on the chalk or limestone. The generic name, 
Cmmtis, is from the Latin coiiiw., a horn, from the 
hard nature of the wood, at one time in demand 
for spear shafts. This refers, of course, to the dog- 
wood, the association of the idea of spears and 
javelins with the little six-inch herbaceous dwarf 
cornel being a mere absurdity. Cornus, as a plant 
name, is at least as old as Pliny : we find it in his 
writings. 

One curious old name for the dwarf cornel is 
the dwarf honeysuckle. The plant has certainly no 
resemblance to the fragrant honeysuckle of our hedge- 
rows, but we must remember that this name has 
been given to several honey-yielding flowers. Amongst 
these, beloved of bees, we find the meadow clover, 
called by divers old authors the honeysuck. The 
little cluster of dwarf cornel flowers was sufficiently 
suggestive of a minute clover-head to win for it the 
name that at first sight seems so meaningless. 
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THE BISTORT. 

Polygonum Bistorta. 
Nat. Ord.y Polygonacew. 

HOUGH not so showy as some others 
of our wild flowers, our British repre- 
sentatives of the genus Polygonum 
are by no means wanting in grace and 
attractiveness. We have elsewhere 
figured the knot-grass, P. aviculare, 
and the persicaria, P. Persicaria, in our 
series; and an inspection of the three 
drawings, or, better yet, a study of the 
plants themselves, will, we think, be held 
to justify us in our commendation of 
them to the regard of the lover of plants. Other 
interesting plants in the genus are the buckwheat and 
the water-pepper, common enough almost everywhere. 
The bistort should be sought for in moist meadows 
and by the sides of lakes, rivers, and ditches. While 
it appears to be very generally distributed it is dis- 
tinctly a local plant, and more especially favours the 
north of England. It may be found in flower during 
June, July, August, and September. 

The rootstock of the bistort is large and twisted, 
perennial in duration, woody in texture, of a dark 
brown colour externally, reddislx internally, and very 
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astringent to the taste. The sterns thrown up are very 
simple in character and erect in growth, cylindrical 
in section, smooth to the touch, though slightly 
furrowed, jointed at intervals, being at these joints 
somewhat swollen, and attaining to a height of about 
eighteen inches. Each of these stems terminates in 
a single dense cluster of small flowers. The flowers 
in this cylindrical head are supported on small stalks, 
having at their bases membranous bracts. The peri- 
anth is pink, or more rarely white, and made up of 
five segments; the stamens are eight in number, and 
the styles three. The stamens are considerably longer 
than the perianth, and give a fringed or tasselled look 
to the mass of flowers. The fruit is a triangular and 
pointed nut, shining as if varnished. This nut is 
enwrapped in the persistent calyx, and contains one 
seed. The leaves of the bistort are ovate, their edges 
unnotched, but considerably waved. The lower leaves, 
springing directly from the root, are borne on long 
stalks, down which for some little distance the bases 
of the leaves are seen to run. This feature may be 
clearly observed in our illustration. These lower leaves 
will be found from three to six inches long, while 
the stems bear a few small very acutely pointed leaves, 
having their bases sheathing the stem. 

The generic name Folygonum is Greek in origin, 
being compounded of two words signifying many, and a 
joint or knee; a name bestowed from the numerous 
joints in the stems of the various plants in the genus. 
If we cut off the two last letters we have the more 
familiar word polygon, a term applied to a geometric 
figure having many angles. The specific name Bistorta 
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is derived from the Latin words his and tortus, twice- 
twisted, in allusion to the form of the roots. Hence 
one old name for the plant, used by Turner and 
other herbalists, is the Twice-writhen. The plant is 
so graceful and innocent-looking that it is rather a 
shock to find it branded with «uch repellent names 
as snake-weed, serpentary, and adder-wort, but these 
names all arise, like bistort, from its contorted root. 
It was also in old days -called patience-dock and 
passions. It is explained that this latter name arose 
from the bistort being full grown by Passion Week, 
but its flower season at all events is considerably 
later. We see on reference to our notes that our 
drawing was made on August<-28th. Passions and 
patience are probably each of them a corruption of 
some name that in its original form is now lost to us. 

When the plant has once fairly taken root it 
propagates very fast, and forms large patches to the 
exclusion of the grass, so that farmers do not take 
quite kindly to seeing it established in their water- 
meadows, especially as, when it is once in posses- 
sion, it is eradicated with great difficulty. 

The bistort has been used in medicine until quite 
recently. It is one of the strongest of vegetable as- 
tringents, and has been employed in intermittent fevers 
as a tonic. After repeated washings the root loses 
this bitter astringency, and is found to contain a flour 
that^is edible and nutritious. In Russia this is mixed 
with wheaten flour and made into bread. 

In accordance with the old doctrine of Signatures, 
the belief that every plant was stamped by its Creator 
with a visible proof of its utility, we are not at all sur- 
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prised to find that the bistort with its "writhen" root 
was held "good against venomous serpents," and even 
against the attacks of dragons. The root when powdered 
was taken in wine to expel the venom of the plf^e also, 
to say nothing of small-pox, measles, and other intectious 
diseases, and in some twenty other ways the plant, 
by means of its root, leaves, or flowers, was held a 
boon to suffering humanity. 
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THE COW CHERVIL. 

Anthriscus iylveatris. 
Nat. Ord., UmbeHifent. 

S each year advances and spring 
gives place to early summer, the 
meadows and hedgerows are clothed 
in a mantle of luxuriant verdure; 
everything in its new-born life is 
at its freshest and best, and amidst 
these masses of herbage the pure 
white flower clusters of the chervil 
are very conspicuous. It is one ol 
the most abundant of our umbel- 
bearing plants, and clothes large areas 
of the hedgerows, the borders of woods and copses, 
and our railway slopes with its delicate and graceful 
foliage and brilliant blossoming from about the middle 
of May to the end of June. It is a perennial, and 
though later on in the year, after its fruiting period 
is over, it dies down and leaves no visible trace of its 
presence, it is in firm possession of the ground, and 
rises anew as each fair summertide recurs. 

While many, the greater portion, in fact, of our 
plants appeal to. us as individuals, not a. few,..in addi- 
tion to this) attract our. notice ia the .maas, and give 
a^ distinct and special character, by their profusion, 

182 
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to the landscape. One may watch, as we have often 
done, on some groat downland slope how the field 
crop of wheat, swedes, or whatever it may be, 
gradually loses its verdant effect, little spots of yellow 
appearing here and there, and gradually spreading 
and uniting until the whole area in a few days is 
transformed into a sheet of glowing yellow charlock 
bloom. One may see, as we have often seen, how 
the river, winding a dark line amidst the bright 
green meadows in early summer, in a few days* time 
becomes an almost snow-white track, this striking 
change resulting from the outbreak into blossom of 
thousands of water-buttercup flowers; and all must 
be familiar with the great masses of poppies that 
throw a robe of gleaming scarlet over the cornfield 
or the railway embankment, or the no less beautiful 
sight of hundreds of acres of common or moor one 
great purple sheet of heather. The cow chervil may 
be included in this by no means exhaustive catalogue 
of floral profusion, as its countless clusters of white 
blossom are no less to the fore than the golden char- 
lock or the scarlet poppies. 

On pulling up the cow chervil we find that it 
has a tap root, something like a diminutive parsnip. 
The stems stand boldly erect in general direction, 
though they branch a good deal, the plant attaining 
a height ordinarily of from two to three feet. The 
lower leaves are on long stalks, the upper ones on 
much shorter ones : the lower leaves, too, are much 
larger than the upper, and much more deeply divided 
up. The general character of the foliage may perhaps 
better be gathered from a glance at our drawing than 
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by any attempt at verbal description. To define 
the character of the foliage as doubly or triply pin- 
nate, and these segments in turn as deeply pinnatifid, 
would be to depart somewhat from our rule of avoid- 
ing as far as may be in these our present pages the 
use of technicalities ; and yet in such case as this to 
avoid it is to lose oneself in lengthy and inadequate 
description. The umbels are rather numerous on 
each plant, the result of the freely branching habit. 
Not very large in size, as compared with those of 
the water dropwort, hemlock, and many others of 
our umbelliferous plants, they generally have from 
eight to ten rays, and they have a curious habit of 
at first slightly drooping. This character may be 
observed in our illustration, which, without this ex- 
planation, rather suggests the idea, both from the 
drooping flower-heads and curled-back leaves, that 
we had drawn it from a plant that had already 
begun to fade before we delineated it. The two 
points we have particularised are natural to the plant 
and are not by any means symptoms of decay. It 
will be noted that at the point where the rays of 
the main umbel are given off no bracts are to be 
seen, but that in the smaller umbels that crown 
each of these -rays the radiant point is marked by 
small bracts. The fruit is elongated in character, 
very smooth and polished-looking, and without the 
ribbing that is so marked a feature of the fruits of 
almost all the other British species in this great 
natural order. The absence of the general involucre, 
or bract ring, and the presence of the partial invo- 
lucre at the bases of the two sets of radiating umbel- 
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sterna, is still more clearly marked and visible in our 
fruit-head than in the flower-heads. 

Why the cow chervil should be called Anthriscvs 
does not at all appear. The name was bestowed on 
this or some allied plant by Pliny, and no clue to 
its derivation or meaning is forthcoming. By some 
writers the plant has been classed as a ChixrophylUvm ; 
the distinction turns on a minute point of fruit- 
structure. Our English name chervil is a corruption 
of this word Chcevopkyllwm, a word derived from the 
Greek, to rejoice, and a leaf, one of the species having 
leaves of a very agreeable smell and medicinal value. 
Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers knew our plant as the 
Ccerfille, and a rather picturesque old name for it in 
some parts of the country was the hare's parsley. 

fjike most other things, the cow chervil was held 
medicinal, and it was also used as a pot-herb, while 
Gerard, we see, declares that " it is used very much 
among the Dutch people in a kinde of Loblolly or 
hotch-pot which they do eate, called Warnms." As 
there is a strong family likeness in many of these 
umbel-bearing plants, and some of them are acutely 
poisonous, it would be well to be quite sure of the 
raw material of one's Warmus before committing one- 
self to it. 
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THE DWARF FURZE. 



£ have in another volume figured 
and described the common furze 
that grows so abundantly through- 
out England, though it is rare in 
otland ; and it may be a new idea 
some of our readers that this 
68 not eximust the possibilities of 
rze-talk and furze-representation, 
hile, however, the dwarf furze, the 
uit we now figure, finds a place in 
scriptions and lists of our British 
plants, it is only right to say that it is ordinarily 
enrolled in this goodly company somewhat apologeti- 
cally, with A little uneasy suspicion in some cases as 
to whether it has fully justified its claim to be con- 
sidered a distinct species, or whether after all it be 
not a well-defined variety of the common furze, Ulex 
Europ<Eiui, that clothes our sandy commons with 
its evergreen foliage and its mantle of brilliant yellow 
blossom. Those, however, who are really familiar with 
the appearance of the two plants will, we think, be 
inclined to agree with those who recognise its claim 
to an individuality of its own, and with all good 
conscience we proceed to deal with it on that footing. 
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The dwarf furze, like the common furze, is a plant 
of the dry, gravelly, or sandy heathlands, and though 
not absolutely so common as the latter, is widely dis- 
tributed over England and Ireland, and right away to 
the Orkney Islands, though it is less commonly to be 
found in Scotland than in England. It is, naturally, 
often overlooked, not only on account of its smaller 
size, but because many who glance casually around 
them and know nothing of a second species would 
think that it was but a smaller plant of the common 
furze covering acres of the common land spread out 
before them. 

Greater or smaller bulk is a point in itself of very 
little value, but when we find it in constant association 
with other points it becomes one feature the more to 
take into consideration. 

The dwarf furze is smaller in all its parts, stems, 
flowers, spines, and so forth, than the common species. 
It is also less hairy, and of a deeper green colour. 
The flowers, too, are of a stronger yellow. It is a 
perennial. The calyx is in the common furze clothed 
with hairs, and in the dwarf furze it is either quite 
smooth or only having a few short and scattered hairs 
on its surface. The calyx is nearly as long as the 
corolla, twice-cleft, the upper segment slightly two- 
toothed, and the lower three- toothed ; at its base on 
either side a minute roimded bract. These scarcely 
perceptible bracts form one of the characteristics re- 
lied upon as of specific value, as "the bracts of the 
common furze are much more developed. The corolla 
is of the well-known pea-flower type that we see 
in the broom, rest-harrow, bird's foot trefoil, melilot, 
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clover, and other species in this great natural order 
and which we find again in our gardens in the wistaria, 
lupin, robinia, laburnum, and many other attractive 
plants. The flowers in the dwarf furze are arranged 
in a more regular spicate manner than in the common 
furze; in the former the flowers appear in a rather 
lengthy cokimn, while in the latter the clusters are 
somewhat more rounded in mass-effiect. The two 
species flower also at rather diflerent times, for though 
it be an old tradition that "when the furze is out of 
flower, kissing is out of season," the point of the remark 
being that it is thought that furze may always be found 
more or less in blossom, yet as a matter of fact the real 
flowering season of the common furze is from early 
spring to the middle of summer, while the dwarf 
furze scarcely appears in flower until July, and then 
goes well through the autumn onwards to October or 
even November. The times we have given are those 
when the flowers are in full profusion, what one may 
term the real flowering season, but each species has 
a way of throwing out occasional blossoms at othe * 
times. Speaking broadly, we may say that when the 
common furze is covered with pods the dwarf furze 
is covered ^ith flowers. The pods of the common 
open and shed their seeds the same year they ripen; 
the pods of the dwarf furze ordinarily remain closed 
till the following year. 

The stem of the dwarf furze is woody, and from 
two to three feet high, though occasionally it is pro- 
cumbent, scarcely showing above the surrounding 
herbage. As this procumbent plant differs also in some 
ways from what has been accepted as the type form, 
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it has been proposed to make this into a distiact 
variety or even a distinct species, under the name of 
Ulex GaUii; but these two forms, though in their 
extremes distinct, have too complete a sequence of 
intermediute forms to seem at all to warrant this. 

The dwarf furze is too widely distributed to make 
it really necessary to give any localities for it, but ive 
may perhaps mention that the particular pieces figured 
we gathered in Epping Forest, since that is a district 
easily accessible to a large number of people. Those 
who know the Forest know its charm, and those who 
have only thought «f it as a haunt of Cockney excur- 
sionists, and therefore avoided it, will find that they can 
wander for hours amidst its woodland solitudes without 
seeing a human being, and find ever fresh interest 
and beauty on every sida The timid deer will gaze 
at them and retreat into the imdergrowth, the jay 
will chatter noisily at their intrusion, and if they be 
unarmed with map and compass they may get as 
, certainly lost for the time being as in the backwoods 
of America or in the Australian primeval forest 
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E white melilot is a near relative 
the yellow melilot, a plant that 
pears elsewhere in these volumes, 
■d though this latter has been 
ore particularly distinguished as 
6 common melilot, there is really 
ry little to choose between the two 
eciea on the score of relative 
lundance. In some parts of the 
luntry one finds one to be more in 
idence and in others the other. 
It both are quite common enough 
to claim a place by right in our pages. There would 
appear, however, to be this difference between them, 
that while the yellow-flowered melilot may be accepted 
as an indigenous species, the present plant, the white- 
flowering melilot, has more probably been introduced; 
but if so, it has accepted the position very kindly, 
and is entirely naturalised in our midst. It is a 
particularly common plant in Central and South 
Europe, and in the fields and vineyards is regarded 
as a pest and a nuisance. It is found in various 
districts throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
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having probably in the first place been introduced in- 
voluntarily by the agency of corn or ballast." It is a 
perennial, and flowers under normal conditions in July, 
August, and September. 

The gi'owth of the white melilot is in general 
direction aspiring, and while the plant branches very 
freely, all these lateral stems, as our drawing indi- 
cates, partake of this upright character. The plant 
attains ordinaril}" to a height of some four feet, though 
we may at times find it nearer five. The leaves are 
composed of three leaflets, narrow and toothed, the 
lower ones on the plant being generally broader in 
proportion to their length than the upper. The 
flowers are Y^ry numerous, white in colour, and in long 
racemes that spring from the axils of the upper leaves. 
The individual blossoms are small, and of the 
pea-like form characteristic of the order in which 
the plant is placed, and which we see in the 
furze, dyer's greenweed, broom, black medick, hare's 
foot, bird's-foot trefoil, kidney vetch, sainfoin, tufted 
vetch, tuberous pea, and divers other plants figured 
in our pages. As the flowers die they turn brown, 
the petals then fall away, and the pod or legume 
appears. The legume is as characteristic a 'feature 
of the order as the pea-like flower; hence all these 
plants are classed together as leguminous. 

The popular name of the plant, the melilot, is 
clearly derived from its botanical title, Melilotus, but 
why this name has been applied to the genus is not 
very obvious. It is derived from mely the Latin word 
for honey, and lotus. The plant is not very notice- 
ably honey-bearing. We have another genus that 
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bears the name lotus, of which the Lotus corni- 
calatus, or bird's-foot trefoil, is a well-known example. 
The ancient botanical writers appear to have used 
the name for three entirely different plants: the 
tree lotus, which we now identify as the Ziziphus 
lotus; the beautiful waterlily of the Nile, the sacred 
flower of Egypt, Nymphcea lotus; and the Indian 
bean, the Neluvibium speciosum. The name is used 
botanically by Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and other 
early writers, but whatever plant they may have had 
in their thoughts in writing their descriptions, we 
may at all events feel tolerably certain it was not 
the bird's-foot trefoil or the melilot, white or yellow; 
nor, its prefix notwithstanding, does our melilot agree 
with the meliton of Pliny. Our plant is sometimes 
called the melilot trefoil, a somewhat cumbrous name. 
The tender foliage makes the plant acceptable, horses 
and other animals relish it, and it may be assumed, 
with a httle touch of poetry in the idea, that the wild 
deer find it equally agreeable as they browse on it: 
hence another old name for it is the hart's clover. 
The older writers troubled little about possibilities or 
probabilities in such matters ; they preferred some- 
thing more definite than that. Turner, for example, 
writing between three and four hundred years ago, 
admits no theorising on the point, but roundly asserts 
that the plant is called hart's clover "because deer 
delight to feed on it.'' 

Another old name for the plant is plaistep- 
clover. We are here, of course, getting on medical 
ground. Galen, court physician to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, used to prescribe melilot plaistQy - 
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to his Imperial and aristocratic patients when they 
were suffering from any inflammatory tumours or 
swelled joints, and the plant is so used even to the 
present day in some part» of the Continent, &nd 
possibly in England. In one Continental pharnia- 
copceia of recent date an emollient application is 
directed to be made of melilot, resin, wax, and olive 
oil. Whether the ancient physician and the modem 
one use the same plant is a very delicate point to 
raise. Gerard declares that " Melilote boiled in sweet 
wine vntile it be soft, if you addc thereto the yolke of 
a rosted egge, the meale of Lineseed, the roots of 
Marsh Mallowes and hogs greace stamped together, 
and vsed as a pultis or cataplasma, plaisterwise, doth 
asswge and soften all manner of swellings," while 
another of his receipts that we need not give at 
length, but in which this herb is a constituent, is also 
of " most soveraigne healing." It was believed that 
the juice of the plant " dropped into the eies cleereth 
the sight," 
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Birl^nt triparl to. 
NiU. On]., Cumpoaitie. 



wanting the beauty and grace 

uany of our river or riverside 

Its, the trilid bur-marigold 

a certain quaintness of form 

a harmony of quiet colouring 

t makes it by no means un- 

3ome to those interested in 

flora, though these features 

not thrust themselves con- 

uously forward and compel 

ntion. The ordinary tourist, 

to put the matter another way, would, if he had fair 

gitl of observation, scarcely fail to note and appi'eciato 

the chalices of the white water-lily resting on the 

surface of the placid stream, would scarcely fail to be 

attracted by the golden blossoms of the water flags 

that fringed its bdlrders, while the bur- marigold, 

abundant as it might be, would almost certainly go 

unrecognised, unseen. 

Enthusiasm for plant collectii^ and for plant study 
(which is not quit« the same thing always) will 
carry one a long way, but when our quest is turned 
towards these dwellers in the marsh lands such en- 
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thusiasm is greatly aided by a matter so prosaic as 
a good pair of wading boots. We can well recall 
the fine and wholesome scorn that fell on a student 
in a large engineering college when he appeared in 
the workshops in a pair of gloves that were intended 
to keep his hands white and free from grease, rust, 
and the grime of actual work; and the man who 
cannot cut himself adrift from the boot-black and 
run the risk of carrying ofiF some few pounds of 
soil on his boots will never penetrate very far into 
the delights of fen-land. 

These remarks, however, are more of general than 
of particular application, as though the bur-marigold 
is a lover of moist ground, it may often be found by 
the sides of our rivers and lakes under conditions 
that do not impose any great hindrance to its in- 
vestigation. It is an annual, and may be found in 
flower during July, August, and September. 

The trifid bur-marigold is a somewhat stout, spread- 
ing plant, branching a good deal, yet erect in general 
direction, and attaining a height of one to two feet, 
or perhaps even a little more under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The whole plant is smooth to 
the touch, and free from any hairy clothing on stem 
or leaf. The leaves are deeply cut into three lanceo- 
late and strongly serrated segments, or more occa- 
sionally into five. These leaves are, as we see in 
our illustration, always in pairs on the stem. The 
leafy involucre that surrounds the flower heads is a 
very conspicuous feature: it is composed of two- or 
three rows of bracts, the outer ones being extended 
far beyond the flower-heads and very foliaceous in 
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character. The flower heads are ordinarily somewhat 
pendent, more especially so during the expansion of 
the florets. While the florets themselves are a rather 
strong orange-yellow in colour, the enclosing bracts 
are often of a deep dull crimson, a colour that we 
find again very frequently on the stems, the unex- 
panded flower heads, and the margins of the leaflets, 
thus, giving a pleasing richness and variety of colour 
to the plant. 

As the name of our plant dwells emphatically on 
the fact that it is the trifid bur-marigold, the idea 
naturally suggests itself to us that somewhere or 
other there is another bur-marigold that is not trifid, 
and the facts fully bear out the supposition. The 
Bidena genus is a very extensive one, diffiised over 
almost the whole world, and equally at home in the 
snowy north, within the Arctic Circle, and amidst the 
dense vegetation of the tropics; but in England it 
is represented by but two species, the present and 
that one other that we have already suspected the 
existence of This other is the Bidens cernim, popu- 
larly and distinctively known as the . nodding bur- 
marigold. This is a very similar looking plant to 
the subject of our illustration, the main points of 
difference being that the flower heads are somewhat 
larger, and that they have a much more decided 
droop, hence the "nodding" in the name of the 
plant; and the leaves are not made up of three 
leaflets, but are of lanceolate form. Like those of 
the other species they are deeply serrated. This, like 
the trifid bur-marigold, is a plant to be found by the 
sides of our streams ajid ditches, flowering during 
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the later summer and aiitiimD. It is, perhaps, slightly 
more commonly distributed, and we have seen it 
growing freely enough on a swampy common that 
can be reached from Charing Cross . for a return 
ticket that costs less than a shilling. In a botanical 
examination . paper we once put the question, " Give 
details of the structure of the tiower in the following 
common plants: mallow, sowthistle, and woody night- 
shade," and got the following reply from one of the 
candidates : " Being a London student I have no 
knowledge of these common plants." In those days 
any of these three could be found within a mile of 
South Kensington, where the examination was held; 
hence our choice of them. On the aforesaid swampy 
common we one day gathered over fifty specimens 
of flowering plants, so that even the London student 
may find much pleasant material for study very close 
at hand. 



PLOUGHMAN'S SPIKENARD. 



THE PLOUGHMAN'S 

SPIKENARD. 



[E plant we have here represented, 
the ploughman's spikenard, is fre- 
quent enough in England in the 
hedgerows, in open clearings in the 
woods, and by the roadside, but 
curiously enough it stops pretty 
accurately at the dividing line be- 
tween the Southern and Northern 
Britains, and makes no appearance 
otiand; nor does any record seem 
list of its having been found in 
id. It appears especially to favour 
localities on the chalk, or where the 
surface soil is a stiff clay, and flowers somewhat late 
in the ttoral season, say, under nonnal conditions, 
irom about August to October. 

The ploughman's spikenard has a vigorous up- 
ward growth, throwing up an erect, tough stem that 
may be anything trom a few inches to a yard in 
height This main stem throws off" lateral branches 
fairly freely, and these in turn partake of the general 
upward direction of the plant. The leaves vary con- 
siderably in their charaotet according to their position 
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on the plant, the lower ones being much larger 
than the upper, borne upon footstalks, and having 
their margins serrated, while the upper ones, though 
partaking of the same general lancehead form, grow 
ever smaller and smaller as they near the summit, spring 
directly from the stems without the intervention of any 
petiole, and have their margins one continuous line. 
Both stem and leaves are more or less covered with a short 
down. The scales that form the involucre are thin and 
narrow, what is termed technically linear, and have 
a way of turning outwards. As they are of varying 
lengths this recurving of their extremities has a 
rather cu^ous effect. These scales or bracts are very 
numerous, necessarily so, as they are individually so 
narrow, and while the lower ones remain green 
throughout their length, the upper ones, erect in 
growth, are reddish in colour. The involucral mass 
as a whole is ovoid in form, or we might almost 
describe it as barrel-like. Rising to a short distance 
above this we see the small and inconspicuous flowers, 
the florets of the ray being scarcely larger than those 
of the central disc, and the general effect on casual 
observation suggesting to us that we are looking 
rather at buds than fully expanded flowers. These 
flower-heads are numerous, thickly clustered together 
at the extremities of the upper lateral branches, and 
giving the effect of a goodly terminal mass of in- 
florescence. 

The generic name, Imda, is said to be a corruption 
of Helenimn, this plant, or more probably some other 
plant, or quite possibly no plant at all, having been 
believed hy the ancients to have sprung from the bitter 
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tears of Helen, the heroine and fatal cause of the 
Trojan War. The name is used by Horace in 
reference to some plant or other, but we can hardly 
imagine that a lowly and inconspicuous herb such as 
this would have received a name so distinguished. 
Even the allied plant, the /. Helenium, the elecam- 
pane, though it bears, as we see, in both its generic 
and specific names a refereince to the legend, is 
scarcely of suflficient distinction or charm to justify 
us in believing that it could really have been pro- 
duced from a source so pathetic. When we travel on 
to the specific name, Gonyza, the descent from poetry 
to very plain prose is very rapid. This word, once 
used as the generic name, is Greek in origin, and is 
found in the writings of Hippocrates: it signifies 
dust, the powdered plant being sprinkled about to 
kill fleas. Our plant was the Gonyza sqiiarrosa of 
Linnaeus, and was by our ancestors known as the 
flea-wort. In less cleanly and sanitary times such 
plants seem to have been held in considerable esteem, 
and this is by no means the only one that was sought 
for as a pulicide. 

Spikenard was held in great repute amongst the 
ancients for its fragrance. In . the Song of Solomon 
we read of " spikenard and saffron, calamus, and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense" as the 
goodly spices ; and the woman's costly offering and 
sacrifice to her Lord, of which the memorial was to 
last for ever, was "ointment of spikenard very 
precious." This was prepared from the root of a 
plant that grew at great heights on the Himalayas, 
and the expense of gathering, and of transport from 
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India to Judiea, necessarily made it a very costly 
preparalion. ^The coinnieiit of the bystanders, that it 
iniglit liave been sold for three hundred pence, fails to 
convey its full meaning to iis until we recall that this 
amount was the equivalent of a little over ten pounds 
of our present money. 

The root of our English plant is of strong and 
pleasant odour. The idea, therefore, of those who 
gave it its popular name was that, as the root of the 
Asiatic plant yielded to the wealthy a choice and nu:e 
perfume, so our lowly English plant was in its degree 
the giver of pleasant fragrance, and not to the 
wealthy and luxurious alone, but to all, no matter 
how lowly, who cared to accept Mature's gift. It is 
by some old writers called clown's-nard, a name 
that is on a par with such plant-names as poor-man's 
weather-glass, or clown's wound-wort, or carpenter's herb, 
names that are an assertion that the plants of^ the 
field are for the service of all, and that the poverty 
of the poor does not debar them from the enjoy- 
ment of all benefit or helpfulness that springs from 
them. Another old name for the plant is the cinnamon 
root. Its medicinal properties were, in the estimation 
of our forefathers, numerous and potent 
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WATER PLANTAIN. 



THE AVATER PLANTAIN 



HILE it is a recognised fact that 
tastes differ, that what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison, that 
what is especially attractive to one 
person is repellent to another, one 
can after all generally find a more 
ss distinct trend of opinion, the 
or feeling of the majority. We 
we think, while not hoping for 
mity, carry with us the feeling of 
when we declare that amongst the 
vaiiods groupings of plants according 
to the localities in which they are to be found, the 
water plants may claim high rank, if not the first 
place, for their beauty and interest. The marsh plants 
include the buckbean, the bog-pimpemel, the ivy- 
leaved campanula, and many another cbanning flower, 
while the cornfield has conspicuously in its midst the 
scarlet, blue, and gold of the poppy, the bluebottle, 
and the marigold- The moorlands again have, besides 
the great masses of purple heather and golden furze, 
a special and beautiful flora of their own, and in 
like manner the forest, the hedgerow, and even the 
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bleak and windswept shore, all have their charac- 
teristic blossoms, all repaying study, all awakening 
interest. In an especial degree we nevertheless hold 
to our opinion that the flora of the stream and its 
banks is pre-eminent in charm. We have on the 
surface of the water the silver or golden blossoms of 
the white and yellow water-lilies, the former being one 
of the stateliest of all our wild flowers, the pink blossoms 
of the persicaria, or, may be, the pure white flowers 
of the water buttercup. Around the margin of the 
lake or by the edge of the stream we find the azure 
forget-me-not, the brooklime of yet deeper blue, the 
willow herb, the flowering rush, the beautiful arrow- 
head, the yellow iris, and, with these, the water 
plantain, the subject of our present illustration. A 
right goodly company ! 

The root of the water plantain is perennial and 
somewhat bulbous, and furnished with a tuft of num- 
erous whitish fibres. The flower-stalk is obtusely three- 
cornered, a form especially suitable to give it strength 
to stand against the current; it is from one to three 
feet in height. The flower-bearing branches that 
spring laterally from this at its upper extremity 
are thrown off in rings, or whorls, and these branches 
are themselves branched in like fashion. The lower 
primary branch^ are ordinarily much larger and 
thrown off* at a greater angle from the central stem 
than the upper. The number of radiating^ branches 
in a whorl varies considerably, and they are often of 
very unequal lengths. At the base of each offset will 
be found some membranous stipules, more or less 
withered, and enwrapping the stem. The leaves all 
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spring directly from the root and are borne upon 
long stalks. They are ovate in form, acutely pointed, 
smooth in texture, growing in a nearly erect position, 
having their margins often more or less waved, and 
very strongly veined, the mid-rib and about three on 
each side being specially conspicuous. These are what 
are termed parallel, though the term is used in a 
more elastic sense than the student of .geometry 
would reco^ise. The leaf stems are deeply channelled, 
broadening out and sheathing at their bases. The 
leaves vary a good deal in their proportion of width 
to length. 

The flowers, as our illustration indicates, are very 
pleasing in form and colour. The calyx is composed 
of three ovate, concave, spreading sepals, while the 
corolla is of three petals. These are somewhat round 
in form, slightly jagged at their edges, and of a delicate 
rose-purple colour. The stamens are six in num- 
ber, their anthers being of a greenish tint. The fruit 
is composed of some twenty or more three-cornered, 
clustering carpels, each containing one seed. 

The name Aliama is said to be from the Celtic 
word for water, alls, in allusion to the aquatic hab- 
itat of the plant, while Plantago is the Latin word 
for the plantain. The early botanists were impressed 
with the similarity . of form between the leaves of 
the present plant and those of the plantain, and, 
ignoring all reference to flower or fruit, or any other 
feature, called it the water plantain, Plantago aqvMica ; 
but the two plants have really no affinity. 

The water plantain may be found in watery ditches 
find on the margins of rivers and ponds, and is abundant 
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almoBt everywhere under those conditiona It is found 
throughout Northern Europe, Northern Asia, Northern 
America, and, curiously enough, reappears in Australia. 
We have two other species of Alisma, one of them, 
the A, ranvmcvloides, fairly common ; the other, the 
A. natana, very local, being found in the north and 
west of Er^Iand chiefly, and more freely iu the 
vest, of Irdand. All the species are aquatia 



'HE WOOD SANICLE. 



woodland bloasoins are not very 

Dwy, though, like the woodsorrel 

1 divei^ others, including tlie 

isent plant, they are by no means 

king in modest attractiveness, 

d we could easily imagine a de- 

ner passing by many a more 

ispicnous species and deciding 

\t the spandrel he would carve 

his cathedral should be based 

the beautiful foliage of the wood 

licle: the missal-painter seek- 

...r in it inspiration for his border- 

ingB, and the printer a pattern for some light fabric; and 

the manufacturer of damask, or lace, or muslin tinding 

in the blossoms and leaves of this woodland plant the 

gracefid delicacy and richness of form that he sought. 

Flaunting sunHowers, stra^ling tulips, may have their 

day elsewhere ; there still remains a welcome for the 

simple beauty of many a lowlier form in the skilled 

hands ot the appreciative designer. 

The sanicle is very commonly to be met with 
throughout Britain if we seek for it in the localities 
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adapted to it, in Avoods, copses, and thickets. It is 
under similar conditions to be encountered throughout 
Europe, and right away into the temperate parts of 
Asia, in each continent avoiding the extremes of cold 
or heat. It is a perennial, and should be sought for 
in flower during the months of June and July, though 
we need scarcely point out that in thus placing a 
limit to its flowering season, or the flowering seasons 
of any plant in our series, exceptional seasons or ex- 
ceptional positions may modify what we may consider 
a fair average duration of blossoming, and thus make 
the dates we give too late for the commencement or 
too early for the finishing of the floral season. If not 
too colloquial, we would desire that each date we give 
should be understood — uttered not, yet comprehended 
— as ending with the formula " there or thereabouts." 
Our illustration, we see by our diary, was made on 
June 29th, the plants being Yorkshire grown. 

The root-stock of the wood sanicle is somewhat 
short, as our illustration indicates, and is almost 
woody in its texture. The leaves spring almost en- 
tirely from the root, only a few small leaves in addition 
being found at the springing of the inflorescence. 
These smaller bracteate leaves are ordinarily three- 
cleft and serrate. The radical leaves are much larger, 
borne on long stalks, and from one and a half to two 
inches across. They are very deeply cut up into 
radiating lobes, ordinarily five in number, though we 
may sometimes find seven, and these lobes are frequently 
in turn three-cleft or - deeply iserrated ; they^ are often 
fikiBly fringed with hairf- the rest of the plant being 
what is botanically termed glabrous-^^mooth, hairless. 
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The stem may be anything in height from a few 
inches to about a foot and a half, or even two feet, 
circular in section, and not branching until approach- 
ing- the- inflorescence. - : 

In the terminal clustering of flowers we ordin- 
arily find two or three short stems, each supporting 
a single small head of flowers, and possibly two or 
three others bearing two or three small heads, 
but the proportion in the groups between the single 
heads and the three-headed stems is variable. In the 
particular specimens from which our illustration was 
made we see that there are two of each type in each 
bunch. This, as it stands, suggests a little more rigidity 
of arrangement than is often to be encountered. The 
flower clusters are small, and white in colour. Some- 
one may, perhaps, be inclined to cavil that white is not 
a colour at all — that it is the absence of colour. This 
may be perfectly true in most cases — ribbons, for 
instance, may be either white, or black, or coloured, 
but in botanical parlance everything that is not green 
is coloured, and so a white flowej* is a coloured one, 
ribbons notwithstanding. The individual flowers are 
very small, and some of them, on close scrutiny, may 
be found to be abortive, the fertile flowers being stem- 
less, and the sterile ones on short stems. The minute 
petals, five in number, inserted in the little disc that 
crowns the ovary, have the inflexed point so charac- 
teristic of the flowers of the Umbdliferce, The fruit is 
ovate, very densely covered with hooked prickles, and 
almost round in cross section, not a common feature in 
the fruits of the order. During the actual flowering 
period the petals are almost hidden by the leafy, 
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prominent teeth of the ealyx, but nil these floral arrange- 
ments are on a very small scale, and require considerable 
scrutiny and the aid of a glass. 

The generic name, Saninda, is derived, some will 
tell us, from the Latin verb aatio, in reference to the 
reported healing qualities of the plant, while others scoft' 
at this and say the name is German in its origin, and 
refers to St. Nicholas, called in Germany St. Nickel. 
According to the legend, a wicked innkeeper had killed 
two children, St. Nickel, coming that way, found the 
remains in pickle in a pork tub, and, interceding with 
Heaven, obtained the restoration of the children to life. 
It was an old saying that " he who keeps sanicle laughs 
at the doctor," and it was very natural that a plant so 
healii^ should be dedicated to a saint so potent as a 
healer. 
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THE 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 

Parnw»ia paJustris, 
Nat, OM.j Dro8€race(e. 

HEN we were one day showing a 
friend round our garden we pre- 
sently came to a goodly clump of 
grass of Parnassus, the subject of 
our present illustration, the theme 
of our present essay. " Why," he 
cried with delight, when he caught 
sight of it, " that is the thing I 
have seen everywhere; it recalls some of 
the happiest days of my life : I have seen 
it growing by the glaciers in the Bernese 
Oberland, in the grandest gorges of the 
Tyrol, by the roaring cataracts of Norway, 
in the "; but we need not further detail his en- 
thusiastic welcome. He was charmed to be formally 
introduced. Doubtless his previous pleasure in it has 
been shared by many of our travelled readers ; a section 
which we may estimate in these wonderful days of 
facility of locomotion as about ninety-nine per cent. 

It is a by no means difficult plant to grow; the 
only and very natural stipulation that it makes is 
that the conditions of its wild life should be as far 
as possible observed. This, of course, is in all cases 
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an essential condition. If we get our cultural notes 
mixed up, and endeavour to grow a water-lily on 
the tiles of a cottage roof, or a patch of house-leek 
in the centre of our pool, a failure is inevitable. 
Nature is at all points inexorable, in the least as in 
the greatest. Our Pamassia will not insist on the 
clear mountain air, the breeze of the snow-fields, 
the splash and foam of the thunderous waterfall, the 
ozone of the Scottish moorland, though it will pre- 
sently pine and wither for the lack of these; but we 
may have it with us in prospering health for a long 
period if only we recall how we found it in that 
marshy patch on the mountain side, and at once 
proceed to manufacture a little counterfeit plot of 
peaty water-logged bog. This, when we have com- 
passed it, will be a welcome home for our osmundas, 
buckbeans, bog-pimpernels, ivy-leaved campanulas, all 
plants reminiscent of those happy days when we have 
come home wet through as to our nether extremities, 
and with some few pounds of moorland mud adherent 
to our boots. 

The grass of Parnassus will travel well if dug up 
carefully and put in a tin canister, the rest of the tin 
being filled in lightly with damp moss. A profusion 
of this will be at hand, and its presence in the box gives 
the needful humidity, and also prevents the plant being 
bruised, as it would possibly be if in an otherwise emptj^ 
box, flung on to the stei(|mer*s deck, and thrown in and 
out of the mail- van. Those to whom the miniature bog 
presents difficulties may for a whole season grow our 
plant to admiration, if only, having planted it in a 
flower-pot, they will stand that pot in a deep saucer, 
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see that the earth in the pot is kept fairly moist, and 
that the saucer is kept full of water. One may thus get 
even on one's window-sill in Clapham or Bayswater 
the concentrated essence of pleasant travel -memory, a 
delightful whiff* of Zermatt, a happy thought of Nserodal, 
as the rattle of the street traffic dies for a while out 
of our ears, aiid we hear once again the roar of the 
torrent and see its waters in the sunlight spanned with 
the many-coloured arch of Iris on the clouds of spray 
that rise above the turmoil. Is it not worth while to 
try and beg an old canister, if, haply, we can get out 
of it— that : 

The root stock of the grass of Parnassus is of 
perennial growth, rather curiously short, and easily re- 
movable from the swamp habitat. The radical leaves 
are heart-shaped and borne on stalks. These stalks 
are often longer than those we have represented, the 
exigencies of our space requiring us to select a rather 
short-stalked example. These radical leaves form the 
great bulk of the foliage of the plant : it will be noted 
that their margins are unserrated, that they are quite 
smooth to the touch, and that the veining is some- 
what conspicuous. The stem-leaves are of similar 
character. The stems are wiry and angular, and from 
about six inches to a foot or so in length, and each 
stem, a little below its centre, bears one leaf, and one 
only : this stem-leaf is stalkless, and embracing the 
stem. The flowers are white, rather crisp and papery 
in texture, and standing singly on the summit of each 
flower-bearing stem. The calyx is of five segments, 
the corolla of five spreading petals. The stamens are 
five in number, and alternating with these are five 
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nectaries spreading like the fiogers of a hand, their 
extreuiities each terminating in a little globular and 
pellucid gland. The capsules that succeed the flowers 
are reddish-brown in colour, and, when dry, opening 
out by four valves and revealing the very numerous 
seeds irithin. The plant is in flower from about 
August to October. In France it is the Pamaneie 
ilea mxxrais. 

Why the plant should be called the grass of 
Parnassus does not at all appear, except that the early 
Greek writers so named it, since it is not a grass at 
alt, and its habitat and associations are by no means 
confined to any specially classic spot It is tbund 
throughout Northern and Central Europe and Northern 
Asia. Groundsel of Grindelwald would be as appro- 
priate a name for the plant, since, like its present 
name, the grass of Parnassus, it would give absolutely 
no clue to its nature, associations, or anything else 
that one might wish to learn about the plant 



THE FENNEL. 

Fceniculum vtUffare. 
Nat. Ord., Umbelliferce. 

ENNEL should be sought for on the 
clifts overlooking the sea. This is its 
natural habitat, though from having 
long been cultivated it may often be 
found as an escape or a survival : 
an escape from a garden in working 
order getting thrown out on to the 
rubbish heap, and thence carried 
again to the land; or a survival 
where a garden once existed. From 
time to time in the country one 
comes across a mass of fallen brick- 
work, where a cottage once stood 
and was burnt down or otherwise went to ruin, and 
around this a tangled wilderness of plants; some ot 
them pure wildlings taking repossession of the 3oil, 
others being cultivated, plants, like the horseradish or 
the fennel, that are still holding their own. Our pre- 
sent illustration was from a plant growing undoubtedly 
wild on a cliff overlooking the Bristol Channel, and 
not very far from Minehead. 

The root of the fennel is perennial; when it once 
takes possession of its quarters it comes to stay. On 

186 
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digging it up we find it spindle-shaped, somewhat 
bulky, and of whitish colour. The stems are sturdily 
erect, strongly furrowed, freely branching, and from 
three to five feet, or even more, in height. The masses 
of yellow flowers that surmount them should be looked 
for in July and August. The leaves are large, very 
finely divided, and of a deep green. The flowers are in 
umbels ; the ring of bracts that we so often find at the 
base of the umbel in other plants of the order being 
entirely wanting. The petals, five in number, have 
the inflexed point so characteristic of many of the 
umbellifers. 

The generic name of the plant is from the old 
Latin name of the fennel, FoenicvZiim. This was 
corrupted in the Middle Ages into Fancvlum, and 
this gave birth to. its alternative popular name, fenkeL 
The word fennel is equally obviously derived from the 
Latin name, and we are told that all alike are derived 
from the Latin word fcenwm, hay, from the idea that 
the odour of the leaves, when dried, was suggestive 
of sweet-smelling hay. The idea would appear to be 
somewhat far-fetched. We need scarcely point out 
that the monks were the great authorities on plants 
during the Middle Ages, and the Latin names they 
employed becoming corrupted by less : scholarly tongues 
around them, such a transition as fanculum into 
fehkel was very easily effected. 

The whole plant has an aromatic odour, and it will 
be recalled that Milton, in "Paradise Lost" dwells on how 

"A savoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sease 
Than smell of sweetest fennel." 
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One might here bring forward a whole battery of 
stock sayings, from " Tastes differ " to " What is one 
man's meat is another man's poison," to confirm the 
fact that while in most matters there is room for 
difference of opinion, it would appear to be notably 
so in the matter of odours. One sees this over and 
over again, and the odour of the fennel is quite a case 
in point. We see it again in the case of the gladdon 
in the present voluma 

One suggestion would attribute the name to fcenus 
usury, because the seed sown yields a large increase 
Should this derivation satisfy any of our readers, it 
would be a matter of some little surprise to us. Linnaeus 
called the fennel the Anethum FcenicvXum, the generic 
name here being derived from two Greek words signify- 
ing upwards and to run, in allusion to the quick growth 
of the young plant. 

The fennel is still occasionally used in medicine 
and finds a place in the pharmacopoeia, the fruit being 
distilled and forming the Olewm Foeniculi. The fruit 
of the fennel has a strong and rather disagreeable odour, 
its medicinal properties depending upon a volatile oil. 
A distilled water is also prepared from it that is chiefly 
employed in veterinary practice. The seeds are used 
abroad, and especially in Germany, as a condiment, and the 
use of the plant as a sauce to mackerel and other fish is 
well known. An old writer tells us that " it consumes 
that phlegmatic humour which fish most plentifully afford 
and annoy the body with, though few that use it know 
wherefore they do it : I suppose the reason of its benefit 
this way is, because it is an herb of Mercury, and under 
Virgo, and therefore bears antipathy to Pisces." It is 
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always ploasAnt to know really why we do anything, 
though we should have thought that something sym- 
pathetic to Pisces would in this case have been more 
desirable. 

It was a very early belief that fennel was of 
wondrous efficacy in strengthening and restoring the 
sight. Longfellow, in one of his poems, as our readers 
will doubtless recall, dwells on this ancient idea: 

"Above the lower plants it towers. 
The fennel with its yellow flowers : 
And in an earlier age than onra 
Was gifted with the wondroiis powers 
Txwt vision to restore," 

Even the serpents, if we may credit Pliny, had 
discovered its value, and ate the plant to sharpen 
their sight. 
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THE 
CHIGKWEED WINTER-GREEN. 

Frientalis Europcea. 
NaU Ord.f PrimvJacece. 

HE chickweed winter-green is one of 
those plants that are confined to 
a comparatively limited area, though 
abundant enough within that limit. 
The student of our British Flora will 
seek our present plant in vain should 
he search for it in any of our s'buthern 
or midland shires. Kent knows it not, 
nor does any locality in Ireland yield an 
example of it, and far away north into 
the Highlands of • Scotland must we 
wpnder if we would see it in profusion, though 
even as far south as Yorkshire, the county whence 
our present example came, it may be met with. It 
is distinctly a plant of the northern latitudes, and 
commonly to be found alike in Europe, Asia, and 
America as we approach, or reach, the Arctic 
circle, while it may be met with here and there 
in more southerly regions where the keen air of high 
mountain ranges produces conditions similar to those 
of its hyperborean surroundings. It is often very 
interesting to note how a plant of the mountain heights 
may be entirely lost sight of in the lowlands and re- 
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appear on a range a hundred miles or more away ; and 
the chickweed winter-green is an excellent illustration 
of this interesting natural fact. 

The Trientalis should be sought in the woods. Its 
flowering season is somewhat short, the month of June, 
with possibly a slight margin at one or the other end, 
according to locality, about marking it. The drawing 
from which our illustration is prepared was made, we 
see by a reference to our diary, on June 28th. This 
date was a little late, many of the plants having already 
gone out of blossom then. 

The root -stock of the chickweed winter -green — 
strange that so graceful a plant should have so un- 
graceful a name — is perennial The roots are thread- 
like and creeping. The stems are boldly erect, very 
simple in character, often red in colour, rarely more 
than about six inches in height, and often much less. 
These stems, until we reach their summits, bear only 
a few small leaves at a considerable distance apart, 
but they terminate, as our illustration very clearly 
shows, in a whorl of much larger ones, a cluster of 
from four to six or seven. These are broadly lanceo- 
late in form, and rather acutely pointed. Their margins 
are free from all notching and are somewhat waving, 
while the veining of the leaves is conspicuous. From the 
midst of this terminal cluster of foliage rise the flower- 
bearing stems or pedicels : these are very slender, often 
red in colour, and each bears but one flower. These 
flower-bearers are from one to four in number, and the 
flower they bear is, ordinarily, white, though occasionally 
of a pinkish tinge. The corolla is what is termed 
rotate, flattened out a good deal : the botanical term 
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signifies " like a wheel,'* but the form in the present case 
is more that of a saucer. Like the calyx and stamens, 
which agree with it in its eccentricities, the lobes of 
which it is composed are not constant in number, but 
may be anything from five to nine, with a marked 
preference for seven. The capsules also have their 
divisions thus varying in number. The seeds are 
clothed with a reticulated covering like the most 
delicate lace- work: this is white in colour. The plant 
is a very near relative of the loosestrife or Lyaiviachia 
genus, as anyone referring to our drawing of the wood 
loosestrife in another volume will readily perceive. 
We have also figured two others of this genus, as a 
reference to our index will duly indicate. 

Botanical names, like the popular ones, are some- 
times very happy in their significance, but in not a few 
instances we either fail to grasp their significance, or, 
having grasped it, are not so greatly impressed with 
their appropriateness as we could desire to be. We 
would feign hope that the generic name of the chick- 
weed winter-green, Trientalis, is one of those of 
which the significance is now lost, as, if the explanation 
given of its meaning be the true one, we appear to 
have reached the lowest level of bathos in plant nomeur 
clature. Trientvdis is from a Latin word meaning one- 
third. One-third of what, is a matter we are left to 
guess at, but one expositor assumes that it means one- 
third of a foot, and that the name was given to the 
plant because it is one-third of a foot high! 

Like most other plants, the chickweed winter-green 
was reputed by our ancestors to be of healing power, 
" a singularly good wound-herb, and an especial remedy 
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for healiDg speedily." Either the freshly gathered leaves 
were bruised and applied to the wound, or the juice ot 
thein was employed. Sometimes, with the aid of lard, 
olive oil, or wax, a " sovereign salve " was compounded 
ftom the foliage, or its leaves were boiled in wine or 
water as a soothing internal application, while at other 
times a distillation was efTected, every form of " exhi- 
bition," as our modem doctors would call it, appearing 
to be of great healing value, or at least having the 
reputation of being so, which is not perhaps quite the 
same thing. 
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THE 
YELLOW BEDSTRAW. 

Galium verum. 
Nat. Ord.^ Eubiacere. 

IVERS plants of this order appear else- 
where in these volumes, the goose-grass, 
G. Aparine, and the crosswort, G. ci^uci' 
atum, the Sherardia, S. arvensis, and 
the fragrant woodruff, Asperula odorata, 
being figured and described; and 
here we give a representative species 
of the bedstraws. Of these we have 
several in Britain : as, for instance, 
the heath bedstraw, G. aaooatile, a white- 
flowered plant found abundantly on 
heathlands and mountain pastures ; the' 
water-bedstraw, G, palustre, also a common enough 
plant if sought in marshy places; and the hedge-bed- 
straw, G, Mullugo, a plant, as its name implies, of the 
hedgerows and copses. To them some few others 
might be added, though these latter are of somewhat 
less common occurrence. The most attractive plant 
of the genus, though all are sufficiently attractive to 
make comparison difficult, if not invidious, is, possibly, 
the plant we here figure. It, and the crosswort, are 
the only two yellow -flowered species, all the others 
having white blossoms. 

187 
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The root-Stock of the yellow bedstraw is perennial, 
creeping, slender, somewhat woody. The stalks are, 
ordinarily, from about six inches to a foot long, though 
exceptional plants may be found outside each of these 
measurements. These stalks are freely branching near 
their bases, and are sometimes almost lying on the 
ground, and at other times found erect, according to 
the vigour of the plant and the hardness or luxuriance 
of its lot. They are slightly four-cornered, a little 
crooked in the general line of direction, jointed at 
intervals, a little rough to the touch, and pale green 
in colour. The lateral flower - bearing stall^s are in 
pairs, and of varying length, each pair being cross- 
ways to the pairs above and below it. The leaves ot 
the yellow bedstraw are an inch or so in length, 
arranged in rings on the stalk, about six or eight in 
each whorl, spreading sharply out, so as sometimes 
even to turn a little back. The margin on each 
side is often a little rolled inwards. The foliage is of 
a dark green colour and slightly glossy surface. The 
lower whorls have the greater number of radiating 
leaves. The flowers are in a rather dense panicle, 
and, though small individually, very numerous in the 
aggregate. The monopetalous corolla has four segments, 
is widely spreading, and, like the leaves, turned down 
below a level surface. The stamens are four in number, 
on long filaments, having the anthers at first yellow and 
then turning to brown. The fruit is dry and globular. 

The yellow bedstraw is a plant of the dry pastures 
and borders of fields ; a sandy soil seems to be especi- 
ally favourable to its development, and it is often to 
be found near the sea. It i3 in flower from June to 
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September, and often covers large stretches of ground 
with a carpeting of yellow. The flowers have a some- 
what strong and peculiar odour, which some would 
describe as aromatic and fragrant, terms held by others 
as rather more complimentary than they could quite 
willingly subscribe to, and it is with this latter class 
that we, personally, find ourselves most in sympathy. 
When we have an exceptionally dry July or August, 
and all the surrounding herbage is parched up, the 
fohage of the bedstraw remains as verdant as ever, 
and it has been suggested that it might be cultivated 
with advantage on such lawns as " disclose an ^ arid 
hue." The practical disadvantage, as we have our- 
selves experienced, is that unless the whole extent be 
laid down with bedstraw instead of grass, a proceeding 
that few would advocate, the patches of emerald verdure 
only tend to make the surrounding aridity more pain- 
fully conspicuous. 

Curtis, in his " Flora Londinensis," tells us that 
" an ingenious gentleman, conversant in dyeing, assured 
me that it was a plant highly deserving of culture 
as an article in thai business: for that the roots, 
though not so large as those of madder, produced a 
brighter colour." The generic name, Galiurriy is from 
the Greek word for milk, the plant having a sensible 
acidity that has rendered it useful in curdling milk. 
Hence an old English name for the bedstraw is the 
cheese-rennet, while the French, for like cause, call it 
the caille-lait, or, sometimes, the petit Tnnguety or 
little dandy, from its graceful delicacy. In the Middle 
Ages it was the Stce, Marice Stramen, or Our Lady's 
Bedstraw. 
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The flowering tops of the yellow bedatraw, infused 
in water, bare been used in country districts as a 
pleasant acidulous summer drink. An old writer tells 
us that the fiowera should be boiled in oliVe oil as a 
remedy lor scalds or burns, and that this preparation 
is "good also to bathe the feet of travellers and 
lacquies, whose long running causes weariness and 
stiflhess in the sinews and joints." We have here an 
interesting allusion to the runoii^ footmen in attend- 
ance on our more aristocratic ancestors as they were 
driven in state to various Court or society functions. 
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THE SEA PURSLANE. 

Atriplex portulacoides. 
Nat. Ord.f Chenopodiaicece. 

not SO charming a wild flower as 
many another, our present plant has 
suflScient claim, from its abundance, 
to a' place in our series, nor, indeed, 
are its charms so entirely wanting as 
to make apologies necessary on its 
behalf, for a well-grown plant of sea 
purslane, with its delicate tints of 
purple and brown and its foliage of 
frosted silver, has a distinct attractive- 
ness and charm of its own. We must 
always accept a plant, or anything else 
for that matter, for what it is, and 
not blame it for what it is not. 

The sea purslane may be looked for around our 
coasts, but, while it is common enough on most parts 
of the littoral of England and Ireland, it appears to 
be much less freely found on the sea-shores of Scot- 
land, rising, indeed, in this latter case, to the dignity 
of having special localities recorded for its occurrence. 
It appears to thrive best in saline marshes and on 
muddy foreshores, localities where comparatively little 
else prospers, and where its presence, therefore, becomes 
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the more acceptable. The particular piece figured, we 
gathered in the salt marshes at the mouth of the 
Cuckmere, a river that runs into the sea between Sea- 
ford and Eastbourne. It is a perennial, and flowers 
during the autumn months, from August well into 
October. 

The sea purslane is a shrubby and much-branching 
plant, and, like most other seaside things, attaining 
to no great height, a foot to eighteen inches being its 
normal altitude, though it may sometimes reach two 
feet. The lower portion of the stem is often some- 
what creeping and rooting, a state of things that gives 
it a greater grip of the ground in view of the fierce gales 
that are entirely ready to uproot and overturn any- 
thing, from a purslane to a lighthouse, that is not 
sufficiently stable in its foundations to resist their 
force. The stems are often of a delicate purple colour, 
more or less covered with a grey bloom. The foliage 
is of pointed lance-head form, thick in texture, as are 
the leaves of so many seaside plants— the samphire, 
for example — ^and entirely silvery white in colour. The 
minute flowers are in little clusters that succeed one 
another at intervals on the short branches near the 
summit of the plant, and form a terminal head. The 
flowers are of two kinds : the one is stamen-bearing, 
these stamens being five in number, and within a 
regular five-cleft perianth, while the other is pistil- 
bearing, and consists of two flattened segments, closing 
somewhat like the leaves of a book, and contained 
within the ovary. After the flowering is over, this 
flattened perianth considerably enlarges. This con- 
struction of the seed-bearing flower is of some little 
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specific importance, for in the present species and the 
A, pedioncul^ta the two segments are united nearly 
to the top, while in another species, the A, rosea, these 
segments are not joined above their centres, and in a 
third, the A. hortensia, they are not joined at all. 

An entirely different plant, one of the great pink 
fomily, the Honckenya peploides, is sometimes called 
the ovate-leaved sea purslane. It is a common plant 
on sandy beaches, with large white five - petalled 
blossoms. Another name for it is the ovate sandwort. 

That our present plant should be called the sea 
purslane seems . evidently to imply that somewhere 
else is to be foUnd a purslane that is not maritime in 
its habitat This is the Portvlaca aativa, not an 
English plant at all, and only found in our gardens 
in a state of cultivation. 

The generic title of the sea purslane, AtHplex, is 
one of Pliny's plant names. It is derived from two 
Greek words signifying not to flourish, but why such 
a name should have been assigned to this, or, possibly, 
some other plant, in these early days of plant-study, 
does not now at all appear. The specific, or adjective, 
name, portidacoides, signifies resembling the purslane 
plant, the portvlaca. The termination, oideSy always 
carries this significance of resemblance to something 
else. Thus we have prenanthoides, meaning like the 
Prenaiithus ; rapitncidoides, resembling the Rapun- 
cuius \ nymphceoides, signifying Nymphoea-like; brom- 
oides, like the Bromus, 

Another name for the sea purslane is the Shrubby 
Orache; one name is about as commonly used as 
the other. There are several of these oraches, and 
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there is a strong family likeness between them, not 
only in form but in habitat. Not only is our present 
plant a dweller by the sea, but so also are the allied 
species, the A. pedunctdata, the A. kfciniata, the A. 
halmigtoni, and the A. patula. 

Why the plant should be called purslane seems to 
be a point entirely lost. Turner, who wrote the first 
English Herbal of any value, and dedicated it to 
Queen Elizabeth, calls the plant the purcellaine, and 
in the "Grete Herball," published in black letter in 
1516, it is the porcelayne; hut as to how these names 
arose in the first place we can find no clua Gerard 
tells us that in his day the succulent leaves were " pre- 
served in salt or pickle as capers are, and to be served 
and eaten at men's tables in stead of them, and that 
without any misHke of taste, to which it is pleasant' 
These leaves were also, by our forefathers, "boyled," 
the resulting decoction being held to be of great value 
" against crampes and drawings awrie of sinewes.* 
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THE WHITE GOOSEFOOT. 



MONGST our popular plttnt names 
El very consideraHe number are found 
to be based on some resemblance, 
more or less obvious, to some other 
object. This desire to And a simi- 
larity, to display one's acumen in 
detecting a likenesfi, is a very com- 
mon failing — or feature, if the first 
word be held too severe — amongst the 
less educated, so that when one visits, 
for instance, any great object of na- 
tural interest, one often finds it vulgar- 
ised, or rendered more piquant, as others would put it, 
by some suggestion or association of ideas entirely 
foreign to it. When one visits a certain fine cavern in 
the limestone, those to whom the great natural beauty 
and interest of the stalactites themselves are not suffi- 
ciently inspiring receive the needful added interest by 
being stood in front of one which the guide calls the 
goose and another which he terms the towel, and which 
appear thereby to evoke an enormously added ap- 
preciation from some, at least, of the spectators, lliat 
Mature through the countless a^en should create a noble 
stalactite seems to evoke but little enthusiasm, but 
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that it should be dimly like a lace curtain is quite another 
matter and of abundant interest 

Our plant is called the goosefoot because its leaves 
were held by some past nomenclator with a powerful 
imagination to resemble the foot of a goose, and the 
name, once bestowed, has remained. We have in like 
manner, as names suggestive of resemblance, the 
colt's-foot, the bear's-foot, the bird's-foot, the doveV 
foot, the crow - foot, adder's - tongue, lamb's - tongue, 
ox -tongue, hound's - tongue, hart's - tpngue, bird's-eye, 
pheasant's-eye, ox-eye, horse-tail, mouse -tail, cat's -tail, 
cat's-ear, mouse-ear, lark's-spur, cock's-comb, crane's- 
bill, swine's-snout, goat's-beard, and many others need- 
less to recite. Sometimes the common objects of daily 
service supplied a verisimilitude, such as lady's slipper, 
monk's hood, shepherd's purse, and the like, while even 
the maiden's hair and the dead man's fingers were 
pressed into the service. In the greater number of 
cases the resemblance at best is, happily, but slight 

The root of the white goosefoot is very fibrous, and 
white in colour. The plant is an annual The main 
stem is from one to three feet high, and erect in general 
direction, striated, smooth, solid, and branching freely, 
the numerous lateral branches partaking of the 
general upright character. These branches are thrown 
out not in pairs, but alternately, a feature that even 
the small portion we are able to show in the limited 
space at our command very clearly indicates. The 
stiems are often more or less purplish in colour, though 
we may also not unfrequently find them green through- 
out All the foliage is borne on stalks. The lower 
leaves are of a broad egg-shaped form, coming to 9, 



point at the apex, or broadly spindle-shaped, or some- 
times almost triangular in general mass, and in any 
case deeply and irregularly cut in by a few large and 
rounded teeth. The upper leaves, as we see by our 
figure, are what is botanically termed entire, bounded 
by one single line, not cut up into lobes or serrations. 
They are also much more attenuated in form and 
much smaller in size than the lower. The clusters 
of flpwers are in short spikes that rise from the axils 
of the upper leaves. These clusters sometimes thickly 
and continuously clothe the steiiis, or they" may be 
interrupted at intervals, while these axillary stems 
are either simple or slightly branching. The individual 
flowers are minute in size, pale green in colour, a 
perianth of five segments. The leaves are of a more 
or less mealy grey, and especially on their under- 
surfaces, hence the prefix white in the popular name. 
Specimens may occasionally be found in which the 
* leaves have little or nothing of this grey colour, and 
in which all, lower as well as upper, are nearly or 
quite entire: this has been distinguished as a sub- 
species, the green goosefoot, ChenapodiuTu viride. 

Ten species of goosefoot are indigenous to Britain, 
the present being the most common member of the 
genus. It is to be found in abundance on waste land, 
in neglected gardens, on rubbish heaps, and often 
amongst crops, and has been carried inadvertently 
almost all over the world. It is quick-growing and 
troublesome, monopolising large patches of ground 
and choking out other plants, and owes its abundance 
no doubt, a good deal to that misguided practice, one 
too often sees, of allowing every kind of weed to seed 
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on the manure heap, or on the rubbish pile in the 
comer of the field. 

Our forefathers, before many ot the excellent 
vegetables now in use were introduced, cultivated 
the plant, and found it palatable and wholesome. 
Without any cultivation, the plant is abundant 
enough, and it seems open to question whether to 
class it as an unwelcome and worthless intruder or as 
a valuable pot-herb. It is in France the aiiserine 
blanche, while the generic name of the plant, CKeno- 
podium, is but a Greek rendering of the popular name. 
It has also been called frostweed, from its hoary appear- 
ance, and an old herbalist name for it was the pes 
anserinuSy this time a Latin rendering of the name 
goosefoot. 
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THE BLACK MEDICK. 



plants require a little seek- 
for, while others come unsought, 
our present plant may be taken 

a type of this latter class. And 

extensive class it is, too, tor no 

oes one get possession of a little 

Tound or a piece of meadow-land 

bidden guests spring up to greet 

every turn. Roughly speaking, 

no doubt, other classifications 

might be suggested, the gardener's or farmer's interest 

is twofold : to tend and nurture the things that he wants 

to prosper, and to wage unceasing war on those others 

that he does not welcome, and that would soon, if 

unchecked, bring to nought aU his labours. Our own 

garden may be an exertion, as we admit and welcome 

many things* not put down in the florist's catalogues, 

* Aa, tor instance, oolt'a-foot, bindweed, mallow, stoue crop, strawbeirr, 

loimroBe, thyme, ragwort, columbine, pilewort, Bhining crane's bill, herb- 

robert, moneywort, foigtove, periwinldB, lily of the valley, tonay, alkonet, 

woodnilF. Tilerian, dove'e foot, crane's Ijill, bryony, hop, honeysuckle, wood- 

eorrel, nettle -laaved bellflower, bittersweet, grass of PftmaMus, blue-bottle, 

marjoram, enchanfer'a nightshaiie, yellow flag, feverfew, fool's parsley, 

ground ivy, mullein, thorn apple, house- leek, goat'a beard, silvcrweed, thrift, 

mowdrop, tonneiitil, dnquefoil, Adonis flower, etc., etc, etc 
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or held tit companions for dahlias, roses, petunias, and 
such-like floral aristocrats ; but even then one's patience 
sometimes rebels when the mallows want to come up in 
scores, and the little black medick seedlings in hundreds. 
The black medick is an annual, but it seeds so very 
freely, and the seeds spring up so readily, that it will 
always be found in abundance. It flowers throughout 
the whole floral season, and we need scarcely point 
out that profuse flowering often implies an equally 
profuse jseeding, and it certainly does so in this case. 
It seems especially to favour cultivated ground, gardens, 
and arable land, and is abundant throughout Britain, 
save in the north of Scotland. 

The black medick throws out numerous stems from 
at or near the ground level, and these spread for a 
considerable distance, eighteen inches or more. They 
are ordinarily thus spreading over the surface of the 
ground, but under some conditions, as, for instance, 
amongst other herbage, they may be found more or 
less ascending in direction. The piece we have 
figured is one of these ascending stems: one detects 
this from the position of the leaves; had it been 
a horizontal growth, the leaves would all, in their 
striving towards the light, have presented themselves 
to us in plan view, all the leaflets equally displayed 
to sight. The stem has the zigzag character, changing 
direction at each joint, that is so characteristic a fea- 
ture in many of these pea-flowers. The leaves are 
trifoliate, made up of three leaflets, as in the clover 
and melilot, figured in this present volume, and as 
we see in many other plants of this great natural 
order. Each leaflet is egg-shaped, the more pointed end 
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of the oval being at the base, the form known as 
obovate, and at the foot of each leaf-stalk will be found 
a pair of stipules. The flower-bearing stems, longer 
than the leaf-bearers, are surmounted by a compact 
head of numerous small bright yellow flowers of the 
pea type. The pods that succeed these blosspms each 
contain a single seed : they are kidney-shaped, and, like 
the flowers, form a dense mass, rough and rugged from 
the longitudinal veins that are so prominent. On 
ripening and drying, these pods are reduced consider- 
ably in size, and turn black* Our illustration shows 
them in both the verdant and nigrescent stages, and it 
is the conspicuous effect of the ripened fruit that has 
bestowed the prefix black as a distinctive title for the 
plant amongst its fellow medicks. 

But why medick ? Except that it is evidently a 
word derived from its generic name Medicago, which 
only pushes back the problem one stage, the word 
sounds meaningless, and we have to travel back some 
centuries before we can find a solution of our question. 
The naime raedica was bestowed perhaps on this or 
perhaps on some other plant by the ancient Greeks, and 
Pliny, we find, declares that the plant in question was 
introduced into Greece from Media during the war with 
Darius ; hence it is the Median herb. It was long held 
in great repute as a forage plant, and Pliny gives minute 
instructions for its cultivation ; and we can well under- 
stand that if the plants were brought by the invading 
host as fodder for their horses, the seeds would be 
scattered on Greek soil and take possession of it. It 
has, until quite lately, been grown as a field crop for 
sheep and cattle, though some of the other plants of 
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the order, the lucernes or clovers, have nearly or quite 
supplanted it. Our fivrrners of a generation or two back 
thought so highly of its nutritious qualities that its 
popular name was nonsuch, though a generation or 
two still further back that name was given to the scarlet 
lychnis, the idea suggested being that amongst all the 
brilliant blossoms none were so attractive as the 
lychnis: amongst all the fodder plants, none so vahi- 
able as the nonsuch. 
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THE BUCKBEAN. 

Menyanthes trifoliata. 
Nat. Ord,, Gentianacece, 

,S this beautiful plant is a dweller 
in bog and marsh land, it has been 
suggested that its name, buckbean, 
is really a corruption of bog-bean, 
and this sounds very reasonable in- 
deed ; but it is really only one illus- 
tration the more of the tendency that 
is always cropping up to substitute 
for a name not understood something 
else that is as plain to all beholders 
as the proverbial pikestaff itself. 
Thus the costermonger finds asparagus an entirely 
meaningless word, and puts in its place sparrow-grass ; 
and the sailor, feeling Bellerophon to be utterly point- 
less, substitutes Billy-Ruffian as a much happier n^-me 
for a man-of-war. Now in Holland we find our plant 
is called bocks-boonen, and in Germany it is bocksbohne, 
or sometimes scharbocks-klee, and in England it is 
buckbean. Why? Because the plant was held to be 
of great value as a remedy against the once-dreaded 
scurvy. Scharbock is a corruption of the Latin scor- 
butus, the old medical name for the disease, a name still 
suggested to the ear in our better-known word, antiscor- 
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butic. Bean is probably an affix from the resemblance of 
the foliage to that of the beans grown in cottage gardens. 
Gerard, we see, says that the leaves are " like to those 
of the garden beane." Some old writers call it the 
marsh clover, or water trefoil, and it is in France the 
trifle des marais, while its specific name, trifoUata, 
carries the same reference to the form of its leaves. 
The generic name, Menyanthes, is from two Greek 
words signifying month and flower. It was a name 
bestowed by Linnaeus, and it has been suggested that 
the plant was so called because it remains in flower 
about a month. Should any of our readers consider 
this explanation of the word a somewhat feeble one, 
we shall not be at all disposed to dispute their opinion, 
and especially as we find the plant flowering during 
May, June, and July. 

The buckbean is a plant of frequent occurrence in 
marshy ground, in fen-land, and in shallow pools, and is 
diffused all over the country where the conditions are 
favourable to its growth. It has a widely creeping 
root- stock, and throws out an abundance of densely 
matted roots, so that it often forms large masses 
extending over many square yards, rendering the boggy 
ground in these places sufficiently firm to bear a con- 
siderable weight unyieldingly. 

The leaves all spring directly from the root-stock, 
and are composed of three smooth leaflets of a clear 
bright green, having their margins somewhat undu- 
lating, and what is termed entire — that is to say, without 
any notching or toothing. Each leaf is borne on a 
rather long stalk, though not so long as the flowering 
stem that rises from their midst. This flower-bearing 
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Stem is about a foot in height, smooth, cylindrical, 
leafless, and bearing near its summit the raceme of 
flowers, each flower having at the base of its pedicel 
a small ovate bract. The calyx is cut up into five 
somewhat acute segments, and from this rises the bell- 
shaped or tubular corolla. This, in turn, is made up 
of five segments, much larger than those of the calyx, 
and when the flower is fully expanded these curve 
boldly backwards. They are white in colour, and, 
externally, are tipped with rose. Their inner surface 
is thickly covered with white filaments, a very striking 
and beautiful feature, and in the centre we have the 
five yellow anthers. One of the older writers very 
aptly and quaintly describes the inflorescence as "a 
bush of feather-like floures of a white colour, dasht 
ouer slightly with a wash of light carnation.*' These 
altogether charming flowers are succeeded by small 
capsules bearing the seeds. Many of the marsh-plants 
are especially attractive — if our readers will turn to 
our illustrations, for example, of the bog-pimpernel, 
or the bog-campanula, they will be entirely at one 
with us in our eulogy of them ; and the buckbean will 
certainly make another example as beautiful as these. 
The buckbean has been largely used in medicine 
from its tonic virtues and as a febrifuge. Neither 
flowers nor leaves when growing have any odour, but 
on maceration or infusion of the leaves in water an 
intense bitter results. An extract is also prepared 
from the dried leaves that has been found to possess 
considerable efficacy in rheumatism, intermittent fever, 
and other ills of the flesh. In the marshy districts 
where the plants are to be found may too often also 
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be found the Tictims of low fever and ^ue, and for 
these diseases it has been held to be a specific. The 
leaves have also been used as a substitute for hops in 
brewing, two ounces of these dried leaves being equal in 
efficacy to sixteen ounces of hops. Though now but 
rarely used, the buckbean, as yieldii^ a bitter tonic, is 
still found in our Materia Medica. 
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'HE MARSH CUDWEED 



N have we presented to us in 
ir illustration, and as the subject 
" our present remarks, one of the 
characteristic plants of the marsh 
and fen-hind. This particular 
species of cudweed — there are 
several of them — is common 
enough all over Great Britain, 
yet it is not a particularly well- 
known plant, probably, to many 
of our readers. For one thing. 
it must be confessed that it 
lacks something of the attractiveness of many better- 
known plants. Its insignificant flowers, small in size 
and quiet in colour, cannot compete with the golden 
splendour of its neighbour, the water iris, for example, 
though the plant has a quiet beauty of its own that 
will repay our attention. But the main reason, 
doubtless, for any more extended want of knowledge 
of it arises from its favourite habitat. Thousands of 
people will delight in a stroll across the meadows, or 
beneath the shade of the lorest trees, across the breezy 
common, or through the cornfields, to one who would 
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deliberately wend his way to where the soft ground 
yields beneath his tread while his footprints become 
a chain of small lakes behind him as they slowly fill up 
with the super-abundant moisture held in the water- 
logged land. 

While some few men have their business in the 
fen-lands, as boatmen on the slowly moving streams, 
or as gatherers for commercial purposes of the osiers 
and rushes that flourish so freely around them, while 
others repair to them for pleasure, one with his gun, 
another with his fishing-rod, or for the scientific 
interest they are able to evolve from the special insects, 
or birds, or plants that they there find, the ordinary 
individual, he who in these latter days is defined as 
"the man in the street," feels no irresistible call to 
plunge into bog and quagmire when all that interests 
him is to be found outside of this. Whatever of empti- 
ness and unsatisfactoriness his life, in his more morbid 
moments of introspection, may appear to present to him, 
it will not ordinarily reproachfully occur to him that a 
deplorable want of knowledge of the cudweed and its 
floral companions is one of these shortcomings. 

In spite of its name, our present plant is, how- 
ever, not so entirely of the marsh marshy as some 
others of our plants. It may be found in barren waste 
ground, where, from want of eflScient drainage, water 
more or less constantly stands, or percolates. The 
particular specimen we figure we gathered near Seaford, 
where the Cuckmere slowly finds its way to the sea 
between embankments that keep it within bounds and 
prevent it from flooding large areas of flat and low-lying 
ground on either side of its winding course. This low- 
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lying ground, alternately wet by the percolation through 
these banks at high tide, and dry by the soakage away 
at low tide, is a quite ideal spot for many of these 
marsh-loving plants. 

The marsh cudweed is an annual, but, like most of 
its order, flowers and seeds freely, and, therefore, in 
localities where it has once established itself, occurs 
almost as certainly as though a perennial. It is found 
in flower during July, August, and September. Growing 
as it does in rather thick tufts, it is the more likely 
to come under observation. 

The stems of the marsh cudweed are very much 
branched, as our illustration sufficiently clearly indicates 
and are what is termed diffuse in their growth. The 
leaves are linear-lanceolate in form, and, like the stems, 
covered with a grey down. All the leaves, but more 
noticeably the upper ones on the plant, have their 
edges considerably waved, a feature that at once attracts 
attention. The flower heads are small, many clustered 
together, and often in the midst of a tuft of leaves 
terminating a* small branch. The bracts or scales of 
the involucre are of a yellowi^Ji brown or rusty colour, 
and shining, forming the most conspicuous feature, the 
point that at once catches the eye at the first glance 
at the flower head. 

The name GnaphaliuTn was appUed to this or some 
kindred plant from very early times; we find it, for 
instance, in the writings of Dioscorides. It is Greek 
in its origin, and signifies soft down or wool, and 
anyone seeing the plant clothed with its grey down 
has no difficulty in accepting the name as a most 
appropriate one. The specific name, uliginosum, refers 
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to the home of the plant on marshy ground, so we 
see that the whole name is admirably descriptive. 
The plant is sometimes called cotton-weed, a name 
agun that is clearly suggested by the appearance of its 
folif^e clad with this grey envelopment ; while another 
old name is the chate-weed, though whether our 
ancestors really gathered the plant to allay irritation 
of the skin, or merely theorised that such a soft, 
woolly looking herb might be thus employed, we can- 
not now determine. It was also commended in its 
dried state as a preventive against moths, when placed 
in the wardrobe, and, better still, if " boyled in wine and 
drunken it prevaileth i^ainst the bitings and stingings 
of venomous beasts." The dried plant, when ignited, 
gave off a smoke that was held remedial for asthma 
and bronchial trouble. 



WHITE CLOVER. 




THE WHITE CLOVER. 

Trifolium repens. 
Nat. Ord., Leguminosce. 

'UR present plant, the white clover, 
is one of the most widely distri- 
buted of the great order of the 
leguminous plants, of which so many 
appear in our pages. Many plants 
have a very definite period of flower- 
ing, a time within very fixed limits 
when they should be sought, and 
outside of which it is entirely hopeless 
to think of finding them, while others 
bear alike the sunny but wind-swept 
days of spring, the glowing heat of 
summer, the dark and misty days of 
autumn, and even the frosts of winter, and bloom 
cheerily through them all. There is scarcely a month 
in the year when one would not, for instance, find the 
furze in blossom, scarcely a week in the year when 
one might not bring home some flowering stems of 
red or white archangel The white clover treats us 
well-nigh as liberally, and for many months is with 
us, though May, June, July, August, September, and 
October may be taken as pre-eminently its flowering 
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season, the other six months producing examples 
more or less dependent on mildness of season, shelter 
of position, and such-like favouring influences. 

The generic name, Trifolium, meaning three-leaf, 
has obvious reference to the form of the foliage in 
the plants of this genus. This form of leaf may be 
seen again in the black medick, a plant illustrated in 
the present volume, in the purple clover, the hare's- 
foot, and many other plants in this extensive order. 
The specific name, repens, refers to the creeping habit 
of the plant. It has a wonderful power of spreading 
over the ground. Curtis, in his " Flora Londinensis," 
mentions that he had under observation one little 
seedling in his garden, and found that by the end of 
the summer it had grown and grown, taking possession 
of the ground in all directions, until it owned a little 
plot of its own more than a yard square, say, roughly, 
ten square feet. Hence, clearly enough, its specific 
name of creeping. 

Its popular name clover, according to Prior, the 
author of a most useful and interesting book, " Popular 
Names of British Plants," is from the Latin clavay and 
refers to the clava trinodis of Hercules. It is, in fact, 
the " club " of our playing cards, so named from its 
resemblance in outline to a clover leaf with its three 
leaflets. Other authorities tell us that it is caUed clover 
from the cloven form of the leaf, cleft, as we see it, into 
three quite distinct leaflets. It is, of course, white 
clover to distinguish it from the purple clover it 
otherwise much resembles. It is a plant much 
valued by the bees, especially as it is often in 
flower when most other blossoms have died away. 
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and one of its old names, arising from this^ is the 
honeysuck • 

The white clover is a perennial, having a very 
fibrous root, and throwing oflf numerous creeping 
stems that spread freely and root at their nodes, the 
points where leaves are given off*. The flower stems 
vary in height from an inch or two to nearly a foot, 
according to the position the plant is found in and 
the hardness or otherwise of the conditions it has to 
accommodate itself to. 

The stipules are small, ovate, pointed, and often 
veined in red or purplish colour. The leaves are 
composed of three leaflets, obovate or inversely heart- 
shaped, and generally having a whitish mark in their 
centres. The peduncles, or flower-bearing stems, are 
generally of considerable length, furrowed, and, while 
erect in general direction, often curiously curved and 
twisted; a feature very evident in our illustration. 
These peduncles bear at their extremities a single 
globular cluster of flowers. These flowers, ordinarily 
white, are sometimes tinged with pink, and as they decay 
turn to brown ; while still flowering each little blossom 
stands boldly up, but as they begin to wither they droop 
until the once erect position is completely lost, and they 
hang dry and withered, their direction entirely reversed. 
The pod is short, containing from two to four seeds, 
enclosed by the withered flowers. 

The plant is often cultivated, one of its chief excel- 
lences being that it yields good herbage for horses 
and cattle when in dry seasons the grasses are burnt 
up. The contrast between the withered grass and the 
beautiful verdure of the clover is then very marked. 
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Though a true wild plant, and of abundant distribution 
everywhere in Britain, lai^e quantities of its seed are 
imported from Holland, hence it is sometimes called 
Dutch clover. Curtis, in his "Flora Londinensis,' 
mentions that one firm alone, Messrs. Gordon and 
Dermer, " who do not particularly deal in this article; 
sell every year forty or iifty tons." This was written 
in the year 1777. Its vigorous growth is rather happily 
indicated in its French name — trejU rampant. 
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THE 
STINGING NETTLE. 



N old writer, Culpeper, who 

dealt with plants chiefly from 

} point of view of their real 

fancied utility, declared when 

came to the consideration 

the stinging nettle that any 

icription of so well-known a 

int was entirely needless, and 

3ed that even on the darkest 

fht it could be found by feel- 

—j,' for it. This statement is, 

perhaps, a httle Hippant, but it certainly contains a good 

deal of truth. 

The nettle is a perennial, and abundant almost 
everywhere. Its quadrangular stems are some three 
or even four feet in height, and the leaves grow in 
pairs. These leaves are heart - shaped and varying 
somewhat in their more or less proportion of length 
to breadth. Like the stems, they are covered with 
numerous small tubular prickles : those, when touched, 
exude an acrid fluid, and produce a considerable amount 
of irritation. The fohage, as our illustration shows, is 
very deeply toothed. The flowers are minute and in 
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abundance on the branching clusters that freely spring 
from the axils of the leaves. The male and female 
flowers are ordinarily found on diflferent plants, as the 
name dioica suggests. Individually they are incon- 
spicuous, and their dull greenish colour renders them 
possibly not very attractive] yet we will venture to say 
that anyone who has hitherto rather scorned this plant 
as the veriest of weeds, entirely unworthy of attention, 
will find that it has more claim, even on the score of 
attractive appearance, than he has hitherto been prepared 
to allow. Our present species is the commonest of the 
three that are to be found on our waste lands, and as 
they all possess the stinging characteristic, the plant 
we figure is sometimes called the great stinging nettle, 
the other two being known as the small nettle, U. urens, 
and the Roman nettle, U, pilvZifera, This latter is even 
more irritant than the common species that we are now 
specially dealing with, though, fortunately, we have 
nothing in England so venomous as an allied species, 
U. crenvlata, common enough in India. This, though 
touched ever so slightly, will set up an inflammation 
causing intense pain for days after. The generic name 
of all these nettles, Urtica, is as old as Pliny, and is 
derived from the Latin wrOy I bum, in obvious allusion 
to this inflammatory property, while the common name 
is a corruption of needle, and equally obviously refers to 
the needle-like stings that are so sharply aggressive. 
These stings are so acutely pointed that at the least 
contact they pierce the skin, and the poison from the 
small receptacle at their base enters the minute wound, 
but if they are handled with some little vigour they are 
broken, and one escapes scot-free. " Tender-fingered 
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grasp a nettle, and it stings you for your pains ; grasp 
it like a man of mettle, and it soft as silk remains." 

The nettle, especially in the northern and mid- 
land counties, is often boiled as a table vegetable, the 
action of heat destroying its poisonous nature. As 
we have, wherever practicable, tested the various state- 
ments that, from Pliny downwards, have been made 
about our British plants, the edible nature of the 
stinging nettle came in its turn for experiment. 
Stinging nettles grew abundantly around us, but we 
can only say that after the first experiment we did not 
find ourselves hankering after them. Bryant, who wrote 
a book called the " Flora Dietetica," dealing, as the title 
suggests, with the food value of plants, says, we notice, 
that the leaves of the stinging nettle are "not un- 
pleasant to the taste." This, however, is not a very 
high measure of commendation. He adds that they 
are an excellent antiscorbutic, and powerfully efiicacious 
in all cutaneous trouble, and " nettle tea " is still a very 
popular spring medicine in some parts of the country. 
In Scotland it is the custom to stir some oatmeal in 
with it. Externally used, a bunch of stinging nettles was 
held by our forefathers an excellent thing to "let out 
melancholy," and to promote the warmth of the body ; 
it was also sometimes used as a remedy, or at least a 
reputed remedy, in chronic rheumatism, cramp, and loss 
of muscular power. As our zeal for practical experiment 
stopped at a point short of this flagellation, we cannot, 
from personal knowledge, testify how far this treatment 
is sound, though it certainly would appear more likely 
to induce melancholy than to let it out. There can be 
little doubt, we imagine, but that a vigorous appli- 
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cation, of course by another person, would promote the 
warmth of the body, and, possibly, even warmth of 
langu^e. 

Before the advent of cotton from America, some- 
where about a century ago, the stinging nettle was 
held in great repute by the care^ housewife, as its 
fibre, spun and woven, yielded an excellent material for 
anything, from stout rope to delicate lace, and it was 
quite open to our ancestors to dine off nettle tops, 
served on a nettle table-cloth, and then to retire to 
rest between nettle sheets. The plant has also been 
advantageously used in the manufacture of paper. 
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The Roman number refers to the Voluiuc iu which an aocount and figure of tlie 
plant may be found, and the Arabic number to the page. 



Agrimony, II. 17 

Alkanet, VI. 101 

Anemone, It. 61 

Apple, 1. 17 

Archangel, see Dead-nettle 

Arrowhead, VI. 61 

Arnm, I. 29 

Asphotlel, Bog, iV. 113 

Autumnal HawkMt, V. 1 

Avens, Common, V. 9 

Avens, Water, II. 137 

Baimwort, see Daisy 

Barley, Meadow, V. 

Barteia, Bed, V. 137 

Bedstraw, Yellow, VII. 129 

Bee Orchis, II. 121 

Bell-flower, Clustered, III. 117 

Bell-flower, Creeping, IV. 45 

Bell-flower, Ivy-leaved, VI. 141' ' 

Bell-flower, Nettle-leaved, TV. 1 17 

Betony, IV. 67 

Bilberry, VI. 05 

Bindweed, I. lio 

Biixi's-eye, see Gennauder Speedwell 

Bird's-eye Primrose, VII. 17 

Bird's-foot Trefoil, II. 21 

Bistort, VII. 85 

Bitter-cress, see Lady's Siiiock ' 

Blackbcny, see Bramble 

Black Bryony, II. 7« 

BUck Horehound/Vil. 29 ~ 

Black Mediek, VII. 14^- '■ 

Bhick NightshadV, VI."B7 . ' 

Blackthorn, II. 81 : : * 



Bladder Campion, IV. 121 
Blind-nettle, see Dead-nettle 
Blue-bell, see Hyacinth 
Bluebottle, Corn, V. 149 . 
Blue Heabane, VI. 149 
Bog Asphodel, IV. 113 
Bog Campanula, see Ivy - 

flower 
Bog Pimpernel, VI. 25 
Borage, I. 21 
Bramble, I. 89 
Broad-leaved Garlic, I. 53 
Broad-leaved Plantain,' III. 57 
Brooklime, II. 83 
Broom, IV. 41 
Broom-rape, IV. 153 
Bryony, Black, II. 73 
Bryony, Bed-beiTied, II. 14v 
Bryony, White, II. 140 
Buckbean, VII. 145 
Bugle, II. 1 

Bugloss, Viper's, VI. 153 
Bulbous Crowfoot, I. 40 
Burdock, III. 69 
Biir-marigold, Tiiftd, VII. 191 
Bush Vetch, I. 81 * 
Butter and Eggs, .see 'Toadflax 
Bntter-bur, VII. 5 - 
Buttercup, see Crowfoot 
Butterfly Qrchlff, III. 1 
Butterwort, Vlf: 45: 
Buxbaum's Speedwell, I II.. 81 
Calamint, Hedge,, V.: 121 
Camomile, see ChaiqcmHc . 
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Campion, Bladdei, IV. 121 
Campion, Pink, III. 8*.> 
Campiou, Sea, III. 53 
Campion, White, II. 25 
Carrot, II. 80 
Celandine, V. 77 
Celandine, Leaser, I. 73 

Centaury, V. 07 . . 

Chamomile, VI. 145 

Cliarlock, III. 125 

Cherry, II. 133 

Chervil, Cow, VU. 80 

Chickweed, VII. 66 

Chickweed Winter-green, Vil. 125 

Chicory, see SuccOi-y 

CUry, VI. 125 

Cleavers, see Qoosegrass 

Clover, Red, II. 57 

Clover, White, VII. 158 . 

Chistered Bell-flower, in. 117 

Cockle, Corn-, V. 57 

Codlins and Creani, j>ee Willow-herb 

Coltsfoot, III. 187 - :.. .- 

Columbine, VI. 41 . 

Comfrey, IV. Gl 
Common Avens, V. 9 
Common Cotton-grass, VI, S'.» 
Common Orchis, I. 53 
Common Bock-roso, IV. 18 
Convolvulus, Field, I. 1 
Com Bluebottle, V. 149 
Corn-cockle, V. 57 
Com Crowfoot, IV. 155 
Cornel, Dwarf, VII. 81 
Com Marigold, IV. 1 
Com Mint, II. 93 
Com Sow-thistle, I. 125 
Cotton-grass, Common, VI. 89 
Cotton-grass, Single-headed, VI. 17 
Cow Chervil, VII. 89 
Cowslip, 1. 105 
Cow-wheat, IV. 53 
Crane's-bill, Dove's-foot, V. 98 
Crane's-bill, Meadow, I. 9 
Crane's-bill, Shining, V. 65 
Creeping Bell-flower, IV. 45 
Creeping Tliistle, V. 25 
Creeping Yellow Cress, VII. 41 
Cross-leaved Heath, II. 77 
Cross-wort, TV. 93 
Crowfoot, Bulbous, I. 40 
Crowfoot, Com,' IV. 155 



Crowfoot, M^adtfw, III. 87 
Cuckoo-flower, see Lady's Smock 
Cuckoo-pint, see Ai'um 
Cudweed, Marsh, yil. 1 lu 
Daffbdil, II. 20 
Daisy, II. 13 
Dandelion, I. 45 
.Deadly J^ightshadp^ IV.,_12y 
De«d-nettle, Eedj 1. 61 ~ ; 
Dead-nettle, White, I. 61 
Dead-nettle, Yellow, III. 25 
Devil's-bit Scabious, IV. 85 
Dewberry, III. 5 
Dog-rose, III. 01 
Dog Violet, VI. 77 
Dogwood, VL 08 
Dove's-foot Crane's-bill, V. y8 
D .vale, see Deadly Nightsluidc 
Dwarf Cornel, VIL 81 
Dwarf Furze, VII. 03 
Dwarf Mallow, VL 109 
Dwarf Thistle, IL 118 
Dyer's Greenwoed, VII. 21 _. 
Eglantine, see Sweet Biiar 
Elder, VII. 49 

Enchanter's Nightshade, VI. 187 
Evening Priini'ose, VII. 1 
Everlasting Pea, III. 21 
Fennel, VII. 121 
Feverfew, .II I. 145 
Field Convolvulus, I. 1 
Field Rose, I. 6 
Field Scabious, IV. 25 
Field Scorpion-grass, II. 97 
Field Thistle, V. 129 
Figwort, Water, V. 157 
Flag, see Iris 
Fleabane, 1. 137 
Fleabane, Blue, VI. 149 
Flowering Rush, TIL 85 
Fool's Parsley, IV. 69 
Forget-me-not, III. 120 
Foxglove, IV. 137 
Fritillary, V. 153 
Fragrant Orchis, VII. 57 
Fumitory, IV. 101 
Furze, III. 45 
Furze, Dwarf, VIL 93 
Garlic, Broad-leaved, I. 53 
Garlic Mustard, IL 69 
Germander Speedwell, IL 65 
GlUiflower, see Wallflower 
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Gip«ywort,VM45 -- 

Gladdon, VU. 38 -" 

Globe Flower, VII. ^a - 

Goat's Beard, VI. ftT 

Golden Bod, VI. 9 

Goldilocks, I. 65 

Goosefoot, White, VII. l37 

Goose-grass, III. 13 

Goree, «ee Furze 

Gowaii, see Ox-eye. Daisy 

Grass of Parnassus, VU. 117 

Greater Willow-herb, 1. 129 

Green Hellebore, III. 61 

Greenweed, Dyer's, VII. 21 

Ground Ivy, V. 81 

Groundsel, II. 106 

Guelder Rose, VII. 69 

Hairy St. John's Wort, IV. 05 

IlarebeU, I. 77 

Hare's-foot Trefoil , V 1 1. 9 

Hawkbit, Autumnal, V. l 

llawkweed, see Hawkbit 

Hawthorn, I. 183 

Heart's-ease, V. 61 

Heath III. 65 

Heath, Cross-leaved, II. 77 

Heath Pea, see Tuberous -Pea 

Heather, V. 89 

Hedge Galamint, V. 121 

Hedge Mustard, IV. 78 

Hedge Staehys, V. 145 - 

Hedge Woundwort, see Btachyrt 

Hellebore, Oreen, IIL 61 

Hemlock Water-dropwert, VH. 37 

Hemp-nettle, II. 12& 

Henbane, VI. 157 

Henbit, II. 109 

Herb Robert, V. 49 

High Taper, see Mullein 

Hogweed, VII. 18 

Holly, III. 105 

Honeysuckle, I. 93 

Hop Trefoil, 1. 149 

Horehound, BUck, VII. 20 

Hound's-tongue, II. 85 . - „ - 

Houseleek, VII. 77 :.;.-- 

Hyacinth, I. 41 — •--■ - 

Iris, Yellow, I. 5 

Ivy, VII. 25 :. • 

Ivy-leaved Bell-flower,, VI. -141 \ 

Ivy -leaved Toadflax, 11.- 5 - , - 

Jack-by -the-hedge, see Garlic Mustard- 



Kidney Vetch. IV. 5 
Knapweed, Larger, V. 10^ 
Knapweed, Smaller, h lOi • • 
Knot-grass, IV. 89 • - 
Ladies' Fingers, see Kidney Vetf'^h 
I^ady's Mantle, II. 161 
Lady's Smock, II. 41 
Larab's-tongue, III. 38 
Larger Knapweed, V. 109 
Lavender, Sea, V. 117 
Leopard's-bane, V. 45 
Lesser Celandine, I. 78 
Lesser Periwinkle, VL 118 
Lesser Red-rattle, V, lis 
Lesser Spear wort, \l 105 
UlyoftheValley, IV. 77 
Ling, III. 05 

Loosestrife, Purple, IV. 157 
Loosestrife, Wood, II. 158 - 
Loosestrife, Yellow, III. 188 
Mallow, Common, V. 5 
MaUow, Dwarf, VI. 109 
Mallow, Marsh, VI. 5 
Mallow, Musk, IV. 141 
Marigold, Corn, IV. I 
Marigold, Marsh, II. IS 
Marjoram, VI.' 129 
Marsh Cudweed, VIL 149 
Marsh MaUow, VI. 5 
Marsh Marigold, II. 18 
Marsh Pennywort, VII. 61 
Marsh Thistle, 11. 141 
May, see Hawthorn 
Mayweed, Scentless, V. 17 
Meadow Barley, V. 9 
Meadow Crane's-bill, I. 9 
Meadow Crowfoot, III. 87 
Meadow Saffron, V. 18 
Meadow Saxiflrage, IV. 88 
Meadow-Sweet, VI. 138 
Meadow Vetchling,.V. 73 
Medick, Black, VH, 141 
Melancholy Thtstie, IV. 49 
Melilot, White, VII. 97 
Melilot, Yellow, VI. 69 
Milfoil, see Yarrow 
MilkThistle, V. 141 
Milkwort, VI. 78 
Mint, Corn, II. 9^ . '. ' " ': 
Moneywort, IV. 21 • 

Moschatel, III. 29 • ^' 
Mountain Poppy, III. 14©- 
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Mouse-tail, VI. Ji9 . * . 

Mullein, III. 7d*'- ' ~ " " .. . :* 

Musk Mallow, IV*. 141 -'::.. "■ 

MuHtard, Hedge, IV. 73 

Narrnw-leavod PUutiiin, see Lanib'sj- 

tougiie 
Nettle, Hemp, II. 125 
Ntttle-leaved Bcll-flawer, IV. 117 
Nettle, Stinging, VII. 157 
Nightshade, BUck, VI. 87 
NighUhade, Deadly, IV. 129 
Nightshade, Enchanter's, VI. 137 
Night«hade, Woody, V. 53 
Nipplewort, IV. IS 
Nodding Thistle, IV. 145 
Orchis, Bee, II. 121 
Orchis, Butterfly, III. 1 
Orchis, Common, I. 68 
Orchis, Fragrant, Vil. 57 
Orchis, Spotted, III. 101 
Orpine, V. 101 
Ox-eye, III. 78 - 

Ox-tongue, VI. 21 
Paigle, see Cowslip 
Palm, see Sallow 

Pansy, V. 61 * . . 

Parnassus, Grass of, VIT. 117 
Parsnip, VI. 57 
Pasque Flower, VI. si 
Pea, Everlasting, III. 21 
IVa, Tuberous, V. 133 
Pennywort., Marsh, VII. 61 
Pennywort, Wall, III. 157 
Periwinkle, I. 69 
Periwinkle, Lesser, VI. 113 
Persicaria, Pink, I. 118 . 
Pilewort, see Lesser Celandine 
Pimpernel, III. 153 
Pimpernel, Bog, VI. 25 
Pink Campion, III. 89 
Pink Persicaria, 1. 118 
Plantain, Water, VII. 109 
Ploughman's Spikenard, VII. 105 
Poppy, Mountain, III. 14 
Poppy, Prickly-headed, V. 85 
Poppy, Scarlet, I. 25 
Poppy, Yellow-homed, II. 49 
Prickly-headed Poppy, V. 85 , 
Primrose, I. 87 
Primrose, Bird's-eye, VII. 1-7 
Primrose, Evening, VII. 1 
Privet, HI. 109 



Purple Loosestrife, IV, \iff\ ., 
PiU'slana, Sea, VI F. 133. :.■ -- 
Bagged Robin, V. 65 - -. . ^ - 
Ragwort, V. 125 - ;/ , 

Ragwort, Water, V. 29 " . 
lianunculus. Water, 1. 65 .. - 
Raspberry, VI. 85 
Rattle, Yellow, I. 157 
Red BarUla, V. 137 
Red-berried Bryony, II. 149 
Red Dead-nettle, 1. 61 
Red Meadow Clover, J I. 57  
Red-rattle, Lesser, V. 118 
Red Valerian, IV. 109 
Rest-harrow, IV. 125 
Ribwort, see Lamb's-topgue^ 
Rocket, Sand, VL 25 - 

Rocket, Yellow, III. 9 
Rock-rose, Common, IV. 17 . - 
Rosebay, VI. t5 ' . 

Rose, Dog-, III. 01 
Rose, Field, L 5 - 

Rose, Guelder, VII. 69 - 

Saffron, Meadow, V. 13 
Sainfoin, IV. 9 

St. John's Wort, Hairy, TV. 65 
Sakd Buniet.II. 187 
Sallow, III. 118 
Samphire, VI. 49 
Siud Rocket, VI. 2r. 
Sandspurry, Sea, VII. 78 
Sanlcle, Wood, VII, 118 
Sauce-alone, ^e Garlic Mustnrd 
Saw-wort, IH. 17 
Saxifrage, Meadow, IV. 33 
Scabious, Devil's-bit, FV. 85 
Scabious, Field, IV. 26 
Scarlet Poppy, I. 25 
Scentless Mayweed, V. 17 
Scorpion-grass, Field, II. 97 
Sea-aster, see Starwort 
Sea Campion, III. 53 
Sea Laveuder, V. 117 
Sea Purslane, VII. 183 
Sea Sandspurry, VII. 73 
Sea-stock, VI. 18 
Self-heal, IV. 133 
Sheep's-bit, VI. 125 
Shepherd's Needle, II. 63 
Shepherd's Purse, VI. 129 
Sherardia, VL 117 
Shining Crane's-bill. V. 66 
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Silverweed, I.iy ... 
Single-headed C:>tton-gra^, Vt; 17 
Small Knapweed, I. lp.r 
Small Wiilow-herb, IV, 106 . 
Snake's-head, see Frttillary 
Sneezewort, VI. 88 
Snowdrop, V. ©9 
Snowflake, V, 09 
Soapwort, VI. 81 
Solomon's Seal, VI. 53 
Sorrell, Wood, 1. 163 
Sjur-trefoil, see Wood Sorrel 
»ow.thi8tle, V. 41 
Sow-thistle, CJorn, 1. 126 
Spear-plume Hustle, II. 9 
Spearwort, Lesser, VI. 106 
Speedwell, Buxbaum's, III. 81 
Spikenard, Ploughman's, VII. 106 
Spindle-tree, III. 97 . 
Spotted Orchis, III. 101 
Spurge, Wood, VI. 89 
Stachys, Hedge, V. 145 
Storwort, II. 117 
Stinging Nettle, VII. 167 
Stitchwort, III. 25 
Stock, Sea, VI. IS 
Stonecrop, III. 141 
Stork's-bUl, I. 85 
Stub-wort, see Wood Sorrel 
Strawberry, III. 41 
Succory, IV. 81 
Sweet Briar, V. 105 
Tansy, V. 98 
Tare, see Vetch 
Teasel, II. 145 
Thistle, Creeping, V. 25 
Thistie, Dwarf, II. 118 
Thistle, Field, V. 129 
Thistle, Marsh, II. 141 
Thistle, Melancholy, IV. 49 
Thistle, Milk, V. 141 
Tliistle, Nodding, IV. 145 
Thistle, Spear-plume, II. 9 
Thorn-apple, VI. 121 
Thrift, IV. 37 
Thyme, VI. 17 
Toadflax, I. 109 
Toadflax, Ivy-leaved, II. 5 
Tormentil, I. 117 
Touch-me-not, 1. 141 
Traveller's Joy, VI. 29 
Trefoil, Bird's-foot, II. 21 



Trefoil, Hare's-foot, VII. 9 - : • 

Trefoil, Hop, r. 140 ' - -■ -' 

Triad Bur-marlgold, \ii. Idl . 

Tuberous Pea, V. 133 

Tufted Vetch, II. 87 

Tuteau. 1. 121 

Twayblade, VI. 137 

Valerian, 1. 07 ._ .. 

Valerian, Red, IV. 100 

Vetch, III. 49 

Vetch, Bush, I. 81 

Vetch, Kidney, IV. 6 

Vetch, Tufted, II. 87 

Vetch, Wood, V. 37 

Violet, I. 83 

Violet, Dog, VI. 77 

Viper's Bugloss, VI. 153 

Wallflower, II. 45 

Wall Pennywort, III. 157 

Wall-pepper, see Stonecrop 

Water Avens, II. 157 

Water Betony, see Figwort 

Water-cress, II. 120 

Water-dropwort, Hemlock, VII. 87 

Water-flgwort, V. 167 

Water-lily, White, VI. 1 

Water-lily, Yellow, IV. 21) 

Water Plantain, VII. ia» 

Water-ragwort, V. 29 

Water-ranunculus, I. 05 

Weasel-snout, see Yellow Dead-nettle 

Welted Thistle, see Field Thistle 

Whin, see Furze 

White Brj'ony, II. 149 

White Campion, II. 25 

White Clover, VII. 158 

White Dead-nettle, I. 61 

White Gooaefoot, VII. 187 

White MelUot, VII. 97 

Whitethorn, see Hawthorn 

White Water-lily, VI. 1 

Willow-herb, Greater, I. 129 

Willow-herb, Small, V. 105 

Windfiower, see Anemone 

Winter-green, Chickweed, VII. 126 

Withwind, see Bird weed 

Woodbine, see Honeysuckle 

Wood Crowfoot, see Goldilocks 

Wood Loosestrife, II. 153 

Wood Pea, see Tuberous Pea 

Woodruff, IV. 97 

Wood-sage, V. 21 
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Wood SftOiclei VII. US 
Wood-soirel, 1. 153 . ' 
Wood Spurge, Vi, h^ 
Wood>vetdi, V! 37 
Woody NighUluule, V. 58 
Wrest>baiTow, Ree Reftt-hanovr 
Yarrow, III. 121 
Yellow BedBtnw, VI J. liv ' 
Yellow Cress, Creeping, -VII. 41 



Yellow Dead nettle, JU. 2& 
Yellow Homed Poppy,U. 49 
Yellow rris, I. 5T - ^ 
Yellow Loosiestrife, III. ins 
Yellow Melilot, YL 60 
Yellow Ox-eye,'aee Ciira Maii-r-.l«t 
Yellow Battle, 1. 157 ' , 
Yellow Rocket, III. *^ 
Yellow Wat«r-lily, IV. 21* 



INDEX OF BOTANICAL NAMES. 



The Roman number refel's to tlie Volume in which au accouut aud figure of the 
plant may be found, and the Arabic number to the page. 



Achillea millefolium, lIT::i:21 

„ Ptannica,.TI. 33 ' ' . 
Adoxa Moschatellihar in. 21T 
^Ethusa Cynaplum,.lV; 60 ^ " ; - 
Agraphis nutans, I. 41 " . . . 
Agrimonia Eupatorium, Tl. 17 ^ 
Agrostemma Githago; V. 57 
Aluga reptans, II. I 
Alchemilla vulgaris, II. 101 
Alisma Pluutago, VII. 109 
Alliaria officinalis, II. GO 
Allium ursinum, I. 63 
Althaea officinalis, VI. 5 
Anagallis arvensis. III. 153 

„ tenelU, VI. 25 
Anemone nemorosa, If. 61 

„ Pulsatilla, VI. 81 
Anchnsa semporvirens, VI. 101 
Anthemis nobills, VI. 145 
Anthriscus sylvestris, VII. 89 
Antbyllis vulneraria, IV. 5 
Apai^ia autumnalis, V. 1 
Aqyilegia vulgaris, VI. 41 
Arctium Lappa, III. 60 
Armeria maritima, IV. St 
Arum nmculatum, I. 29 
Asperula odorata, IV. 07 
Aater Tripolium, II. 117 
Atriplex portulacoidcs, VII. 133 
Atropa Belladonna, IV. 129 
Ballota nigra, VIL 29 
Barbarea vulgaris. III. 9 
Barttda Odontites, V. 187 
Bellis perennifl, 11. 18 
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Betonica officinalis, IF. 57 - 
Bidens tripartita, VIT. 101 
Borago officinalfs, I. 31 ' 
Bryonia dioica, IL 149 ' 
Butomus umbellatus, IIL 85 
Calamlntha clinopodiom, V. 121 ' 
Calluna vulgaris, III." 61 
Caltha palustris, II. 18  ' 
Calystegia sepiuin, I. 145 
Campanula glomerata, III. 117 
„ hederacea, VI. 141 

rapunculoides, IV. 45 
rotundifolia, I. 77 
,, Tracheliura, IV. 117 
Capsella Bursa- Pastoris, VI. 129 
Gardamine pratensis, II. 41 
Carduus acanthoides, V. 129 
„ Marianus, V. 1'41 
„ nutans, IV. 145 
Centaurea Cyanus, V. 149 
„ nigra, 1. 101 
„ " Seabiosa, V. 109 
Cakile maritima, VI. 13 
Oentranthns ruber, IV. 109 
Cheiranthus Oheiri, II.. 45 . 
Ghelidonium majns, V. 77 . 
Chenopodium album, VII. 137 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemnnii III. 78 

„ segetum, IV. 1 

Cichorium Intybus, IV. 81 
Circwa Lutetiana. VL 137 
Clematis T^tAlba, VI. 29 
Cnicus aeaulis, II. 118 
arvensis, V. 25 
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Cnicuii heterophyllus, IV. 40 

„ lanceolatus, IT. 

„ palustris, II. 1 11 
Colchicam autuoinale, V. 13 
ConTallaria luajalis, IV. 77 
Convolvulus arvensis, 1. 1 
Gorans sanguinea, VI. 03 

„ suedca, VII, 81 
Cotyledon nmUUcus, UI. 157 
Cratcegus Oxyacautha, 1. 133 
Crithmum maritimuni, VI. 4U ^ 
Cyuoglossum ofBcinalo, II. 85 
Datura Stramonium, VI. 121 
Daucus Carota, II. 89 
Digitalis purpurea, IV. 137 
Diplotaxis muralis, VI. 25 
Dipsacus sylvestris, IT. 145 
Doronicum Pardalianches, V. 45 
Bchium vulgare, VL 153 
Epilobium an^stifoQum', VI. 45 
„ hirsutum, 1. 129 
„ montanum, IV. 105 
Enca.cinerea, V, 89. ". ' . . 

„ Tetralix, irT7. ' .'V 

Erigeron acris, Vr; 1-19. .- 

Eriophonim polystacHyiyh, VI. 89 

„ vagiuatuul, VI. 17 

Erodiam cicutarium, I. 87 
Erythrsea Centauriuiti, V. 97 
Euonymus Buropseus, III. 97 
Euphorbia amygdaloides, VI. 18U 
Fceniculum vulgare, VII. 121 
Fragaria vesca^ III. 41 
Fritillaria IBTelcagi'ls, T. 16o 
Fumaria offleinalis; IV^. 101 
Oalanthus nivalis, V. 69 
QaleoMolon Inteum, III. 25 
Galeopsis Tetrahit, II. 125 
Galium Aparine, III. 13 
,, cruciatura, IV. ff3 
„ verum, VIT. a2S9- 
Genista tinctoria, Vlt. 21 . 
Geranium Incidum, V. 65 
molle, V. 93 
prateiise, I, 9 
,^ Bobertianuin, V. 49 
Geum fivale, II. 167 

„ urbanum,.V.-9 - " 

Glaucium lutenm. It. 49 . '  
Gnaphalium uligfriosum^ VlL-Wd > . 
Gymnadenia conopsaa, VII. 57*. . 
Habenaria bifolia, lit V ' ^ 
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Hedera Uelix, VII. 25 
Helianthemum vulgare, IV. 117 
Helleborus viridis, III. 61 
Helminthia echioides, VI. 21 
Heracleum Spbondyliura, VII. 13 
Hordeum pratense, V. 9 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, VII. 61 
Hyoscyamus niger. VI. 157 
Hypericum' Aodrosawdtim.'Tiai' 

„ hirsutum, IV. 65 

Ilex aquifolium, III. 105 
Impatiens noli-me-tangere, T. 141 
Inula Conyza, VII. 105 
Iris foetidissima, VII. 33 
„ pseudaconis, t 57 
Jasione montana, VI. 125 
Knautia arvensis, IV. 25 
Lamium albam, I. 61 

,, amplexica!ale, IL 109 
„ purpureumr-t 61 
Lapsana communis, iV. 13 . . 
Lathyrus pratensis, V. 78 

„ sylvestris, IIL 21 
Leucojam eestivum, V. 69 . 
Ligustrum vulgare, Itr. lot " " 
luinaria Cymbalaria, II. 5 

„ Milgaris, 1. 109 
Listera ovata, VI. 137 
Lonioera Periclymenum, I. 96 
Lotus corniculatus, II. 21 
Lychnis diuraa, III. 89 

Flos-Cuculi, y. 65 \ 
Vespcrtlna, n. 25 . , 
Lycopus Europasus^-VI. 145; 
Lysimachia nenionim. It 153 
nummularia, IV. 21 
vulgaris. III. 135 
Lythrum Sallcariar IV. 157 
Malva moscbata, ix. 141 
„ rotundifolia.VL 109 
„ sylvestris, V.. 5 
Matricaria inodorar V. 17 , 

„ Parthenium, in. 145 
Meconopsis Cambncar III. 149 
Medicago lupulina,VtI. 141 
Melampyrum pratense, IV. 58 
Melilotus officinalis, Vt. 69 
„ vulgaris, yn. 97 
Mentha arvensis, tl.'98 
Menyanthe.s trifolitita, VII. 145^ 
Myosotis arvensis, JL:,97 

palustris, III..129 ;; . 
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MyoeuruB minimus, VI. 140 
Narcissus i>8eudo-Nards8us, II. 20 
Narthecium ossifraguui, IV. 113 
Nasturtium officinale, II. 129 
,) sylvestre, VII. 41 

Neiieta Glechoma, V. 81 
Nupltar lutea, IV. 29 
Nympbcea alba, VI. 1 
(Enanthe crooata, VII. 87 
CEnotliera biennis, VII. 1 
Onobrychis sativa, IV. 9 
Ononis arvensis, IV. 125 
Ophrys apifera, II. 121 
Orchis maculata, III. 101 
„ mascula, I. 53 . 
Origanum vulgare, VI. 129 
Oiobanche major, IV. 153 
Orobus tuberosus, V. 133 
Uxalis Acetosella, 1. 153 
Papaver Argemone, V. 85 

;, Rhaeas, I. 25 
Farnassia paltistris, VII. 117 
Pastinaca sativj^, VI. 57 
Pedicularis sylvatica, V. 113 
Petasi«-e8 vulgaris, VII. 5 
Pinguiculft vulgaris, VII. 45 
Plantago lanceolata, III. 33 

„ major. III. 57 
Polygala vulgaris, VI. 73 
Polygonatum multiflorum, VI. 53 
Polygonum aviculare, IV. 89 
„ Bistorta, VII. 85 
„ Persicaria, I. lis 
Potcntilla anserina, I. IS 
,, reptans, II. 37 
„ Tormentilla, 1. 117 
Poterium Sanguisorba, III. 137 
Primula farinosa, VII. 17 
veris, 1. 105 
vulgaris, I. 87 
Prunella vulgaris, IV. 133 
Prunus Cerasus, II. 133 

„ communis, II. 81 
Pulicaria dysenterica, I. 137 
Pyrns Malus, 1. 17 
nanuncirtus acris. III. 37 
,, aquatilis, I. G3 

arvensis, IV. 10 > 
aurieomus, I. 0-3 
bulbosns, I. 49 
Picarla, L 73 
Flanimulff, VI. 105 
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Kill nau thus Crista-galli, 1. 157 
Jlosa arvensis, I. 5 
„ canina, III. 01 
„ ruWginosa, V. 101 
Kubus cffisiiis. III. 5 
^ruticosus, I. 89 
idaeus, VI. 85 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, VI. 61 
Saliz caprea. III. 113 
Salvia Verbenaca, VI. l^ 
Sambucus nigra, VII. 49 
Ssnicnla Suropeea, VXI. lis 
Saponaria officinalis, VI. 81 
Sarothamnus scoparius, IV. 41 
Saxifraga granulata, IV. 38 
Scabiosa succisa, IV. 85 
Scandix Pecten, II. 53 
Scrophulariaaquatica, V. i:.; 
Sedum acre, III. 141 

„ Telephium, V. 101 
Sempervirum tectorum, vn -r 
Senecio aqiuticus, V. 29 
,, Jacobaea, V. 126 
„ vulgaris, II. 105 
SeiTatula tinctoria. III. 17. 
Sherardia arvensis, VI. 117 
Silene inflata, IV. 121 

,, maritima, III. M 
Sinapis arvensis, III. 125 
Sisymbrium officinale, IV. 73 
Solanum Dulcamara, V. 53 

„ nigrum, VI. 37 
Solidago Virgaurea, VI. 9 
Sonchus arvensis, I. 125 . 
,, oleracens, V. 41 
Spergularia marina, VII. 78 
Spiraea Ulmaria, VI. 133 
Stachys sylvatica, V. 145 
Statice Limonium, V. 117 
Stellaria Holost«a, III. 25 

„ media, VII. 05 
Symphytum officinale, IV. 61 
Tamus communis, II. 73 
Tanacctum vulgare, V. 33 
Taraxacum Dens-Leonis, I. 45 
Tcucrium Scorodonia, V. 21 
Tliymus Scrpyllum, VI. 17 
Tragopogon pratensis, W. 97 
Trientalis Europaea, VII. 125 
Tri folium arvense, VII. 9 
pratense, II. 57 
procumbens, 1. 149 
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Trifoliuui repens, VII. \:yi 
TroUiufi Earopeeus, VII. u.\ 
Tuacdltgo Farfara, III. 1:;7 
,UIex Europceiis, III. 4-5 

„ nanqB, VII. 98 
Urtica dioica« VII. 157 
Vacciniam HyrtiUus, VI. 05 
Valeriana ofBcioaUs, I. 97 
Verbasenm Thapsns, III. 77 
Veronica Beoeabnnga, II. 83 
„ BuxbaamiJ, III. 81 



Veronica Chamsedi^s, II. 65 
Viburnum Opulus, VII. 00 
Vicia Craoca, II. 87 

,. sativa, III. Vd 

,, scpiura, I. S3 

„ sylvatica, V. 37* 
Vinca major, i. 69 

„ minor, VI. 113 
Viola canina. VI. 77 

„ odorata, I. 33 
tricolor, V. 61 
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TABLE OF BOTANICAL ORDERS AND GENERA 
REPRESENTED IN THE WORK. 



For greator facility of reference in a book for i>opiilaj' use the botanical sequence «»f 
the orders and genera Is departed from, and a strictly alphabetical arrangement 
takes its place. 



ALISMACEJE, 

AlismaPlantago, Vll. 109 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, VI. 61 

AMARYIUDACEJE, 

Galauthus niYalis, V. 69 
Leuoojam e&stiTum, V, 69 
Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus, II. 29 

AFOCYNACEJi:. 

yinca major, I. 69 
„ minor, VI. 113 

AQUIFOLIACE^. , 

Ilex Aquifolium, III. 105 

ARACEjE. 

A.rum maculatum, I. 29 

ARALJACEjE. ... 

Adoxa Moschatelliiia, III. ^9 
Hedera Helix, VII. 25 

BALSAMINA CEj^\ 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere, I. Ul 



BORAGJNACEM 

Anchusa sempervireiis, VI. 101 
Borago officinalis,,!. 21 
Cynoglosiiim officinale, 11. 85 
Echium vulgare, VI. 153 . 
Myosotis arvensis, 11. 97 

„ palustris, III. 129 
Symphytum officinale, IV. 61 

BUT0MACEA\ 
Butomus umbellatus, IH. 85 

CAMFANUZACEjE. 

Campanula glomerata. III. 117 
hed^racea, VI. 141 
" rapunculoides, IV. 45 
rotundifoiia, I. 77 
„ Tiachelium, IV. 117 
Jasioue montana, VI. 125 

CAFRIFOLIACEAH. 

Lonicera Periclymenuin, I. 89 
Sambucus nigta, VII. 49 
Viburnum Opulus, VII; 69 

CARTOFSYLLA VEjFu 
Agrostemma Gifhago, V. 57 
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CARYOFHYLLACEJE {corUd.) 

Lychnis diuma, HL 80 
„ Flofl-Cuculi, V. 65 
,, vespertina, II. 25 
Saponaria officinalis, YI. 81 
Sileue inflata, IV. 121 

„ maiitima, III. 53 
Spergularia marina, VII. 7'i 
St^Ilaria holoBtea, III. 25 
mf<lia, VIT. 65 
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rilLASTRACE^F:. 
KuonymuA Europieus, III. 97 

VHENOFODIA CE.JiJ, 

Atriplex portulacoides, VII. 133 
Chenopodium album, VII. 137 

riSTACEJE. 
Helianthemum vulgare, IV. 17 

COMFOSITjE. 

AchiUea MillefoUum, III. 121 

„ Ptannica, VI. 33 
Anthemifl nobilis, VI. HA 
Aporgia autumnalis, V. 1 
Arctium Lappa, III. 69 
Aster Tripolium, II. 117 
Bellis perennis, II. 13 
Bidens tripartita. VII. 101 
Carduus acanthoides, V. 129 
,, MarianuB, V. 141 
,, nutans, IV. 145 
Centaurea Cyanus, V. 145 
nigra, I. 101 
ScaWosa, V. 109 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 

III. 73 
Chrybanthemum segetum, IV. 1 
Cichorium Intybus, IV. 81 

Cnicus acaulis^.II. 113. 

,, arvensis, V. 25 

heterpphylluft, IV. 49 
lanceolatus. II. 9 
palustris, II. 141 ' ' 
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Doronicnm FardaUanches, V. 4S 
Erigeron acris, VI. 149 
Gnaphalium uliginosum, VII. 149 
Helminthia echioides, VI. 21 
Inula CJonyza, VII. 105 
Lapsana communis, IV. 13 
Matricaria inodora, V. 17 

„ Parthenium, III. 145 
Petasites vulgaris, VII. 5 
Pulicaria dysenterica, I. 137 
Senecio aquaticus, V. 29 

,, JacolHea, V. 1*25 

,, vulgaris, II. 105 
Serratula ti^ctoria, III. 17 
Solidago Virgaurea, VI. 9 
Sonchus arvensis, I. 125 

„ oleruceus, V. 41 
Tanacetum vulgare, V. 33 
Taraxacum Dens-leonis, I. 45 
Tragopogon pratensis, VI. 97 
Tussilago Farfara, III. 137 

CONVOL rULACEJE. 

Calystegia septum, I. 145 
Convolvulus arvenats, T. I 

CORXArEJC. 

Coruus sanguiuea, VI. 93 
„ suecitja, VII. 81 

CRASS ULACE^J 

Cotyledon umbilicus, III. 157 
Sedum acre. III, 141 

„ Telephium, V. 101 
Sempervivum tectorum, VII. 77 
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OR UCIFER^. 
Alliaria officinalis, II. 69 
Barbarea vulgaris, III. 9 
Cakile maritima, VI. 13 
Capsella Bursa-Pastoris, VI. 129 
Cardamine pratensis, II. 41 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, 11. 45 
Diplotaxis muralis, VI. 25 

^ Nasturtium officinale, II. 129 
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CBVCIFEBJS {cont), 

Nasturtium sylvestre, VII. 41 
Sinapis aryensis, III. 125 
Sisymbrium officinale, IV. 73 

CTCURBITACE^. 
Byronia dioica, II. 149 

CYFEBACEJE. 
Eriophorum polystacbyou, VI. 80 
„ vagiiiatum, VI. 17 

I) IPS AC ACE JE. 

Dipsacus sylvestriS) II. 145 
Knautia arvensis, IV. 25 
Scabiosa succisa, IV. 85 

BBOSEBACEM. 
Pamaasia palustris, VII. 117 

EBICACEM 

Calluna vulgai'is, III. 6o 
Erica cinerea, V. 89 
„ Tetialix, II. 71 

eufhombiaceje::^ 

Euphorbia amygdaloides, VI. 89 

FUMARIACE^. 
Fumaria officinalis, IV. 101 

GENTIANACEM. 

Erythraea Centaurium, V. 97 
Menyanthes trifoliata, VII. 14o 

UE11ANIACE.F:. 

Erodium cicutarium, I. 85 
Geranium lucidum, V. 65 
„ molle, V. 93. 
„ pratense, I. 9 
„ Bobertianum, V. 49 



UYPERICACEJS. 

Hypericum AndrQsaamum,!. 121. 
hirsutum, IV. 65 
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IBIBACEJU. ' 

Iris foetidissima, VII. 23 
.„ pseudacorus, I. 67 

JUNCACEJE. 
Narthecium ossifraguin, IV. 113 

LABIATAE. 

Ajuga rei>tau8, II. 1 
Ballota nigra, VII. 29 
Betonica officinalis, IV. 67 
Calamintha Olinopodium, V. 121 
Galeobdolon luteum, III. 25 
Galeopeis Tetrahit, II. 125 * 
Lamium album, I. 61 . 

amplexicaule, II.^OD 
pm-pureum, I. 61 . 
Lycopus Europeeus, .VI. 145 
Mentha arvensis, II. 93 
Nepeta Qlechoma, V. 81 
Origaniun vulgare, VI. 12t4 
Prunella vulgaris, IVcl3.-; 
Salvia Verbenaca, VI. 12') 
Stachys sylvatica, V. 145 
Teucrium Scorodonia, V. 21 
Thymus Seipyllum, VI. 17 

LEQUMINOSJS, 

Anthyllis vulneraria, IV. 6 
Genista tinctoria, VII. 21 
Lathyrus pratensis, V. 73 

,', sylvestris. III. 21 
Lotus comiculatus, II. 21 
Medicago lupuliua, VII. 141 
Melilotus officinalis, VI. 69 

,, vulgaris, VII. 97 
Onobrychis sativa, IV. 9 
Ononis arvensis, IV. 125 
Orobus tuberosus, V. 133 
SarothamxLUS scoparius, IV. 41 
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lEGVMINOSJE (coHid,).- ^ 

Trifotium arvenae, VH. 9 . 
pratense, II. 57 
procumbens, I. 149 
repens, VH. 153 
ITlex Europffius, III. 45 

„ nanuB, Yll. 93 
Vicia Cracca, II. 37 
8ativa. III. 49 
sepiiuD, I. 83 
sylvatica, V. 37 
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LENTIB ULALtlACJH:. 
Pinguicula vulgaris, VII. 45 

LIIIACEJE. 

Agraphia nutans, I. 41 
Allium ursinum, I. 53 
Convallaria majalis, IV. 77 
Fritaiaria Meleagris, V. 153 
l>olygonatum multiflorum, Vf . 53 

LYmMACjEJE. 
Lythrum Salicaria, IV. lo7 

MALVACi:^. 
Althaea officinalis, VI. 5 
Malva inoschata, IV. 141 
„ rotundifolia, VI. 109 
., sylvestris, V. 5 

MELANTHACEJE. 
Colchicum autumnale, V. 13 

NYMPHuEACEJE. - 

Nuphai- lutea, IV. 29 
Nympheea alba, VI. 1. 

OLMA CE^. 
Ligustriim vulgare, III. 101 

ONAGRACEJF.. 
Circflea Lutctiana, VI. 137 



Epilobium angastif^om, VI. 45 
J, hirsutum, I...129 
,, xnontanum, rV. 105 

(Enotheia biennis, VII. 1. 

ORCHIDACEJE. 

Gymnadenia conopsea, VII. 57 
Habenaria bif olia, III. 1 
Listera ovata, VI. 137 
Ophrys apifera, 11. 121 
Orchis maculata, III. 101 
„ mascula, I. 53 

OROBANCHACEJE. 
Orobanche major, IV. 153 

OXLAIDACEjE. 
Oxalis acetosella, I. 153 

PAPAVERACE^. 

Chelidonium ma jus, V. 77 
Glaucium luteum, II. 49 
Meconopsia cambrica, III. 149 
Papaver Argemone, V. 85 
,, Bhseas, I. 25 

PLANTAGINACEJE, 

Pkntago lanceolata, III. 33 
,, major, III. 57 

PLUMBAQINACEAS, 

Armeria maritima, IV. 37 
Statice Limonium, V. 117 

POLYGALACEJE. 
Polygala vulgaris, VI. 73 

POLYGONACEJE. 

Polygonum, avfculare, IV. 89 
Bistorta, VII. 85 
Persicaria, I. 113 
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PRIMULACE^. 

Anagalliii arveusu, III. 153 

„ tenella, VI. 25 

Lysimachia nemortim^ H. Ia8 ^ 

,y nummulaxia, IV. 21 

,. vulgaris, III. 133 - 

Primula Kuropaea, VII. 125 

fariuosa, VII. 17-? - 

veris, I. 105 

vulgaris, I. 37 
Trieiitalis Europaea, VII. 125 : 
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llANUNCULACEJ^. 

Anemone nemorosa, II. 61 
„ Pulsatilla, VI. 81 
Aquilegia vulgaris, VI. 41 
Caltha palustris, II. 13 
Clematis Vitalba, VI. 29 
Helleboros viridis, III. 61 
Myosurus minimus, VI. 149 
'^anuncnlns acris, III. 37 
aquatilis, I. 65 
arvensis, IV. 155 
auricomus, I. 65 
bulbosus, I. 49 
Ficaria, I. 73 
Flammula, VI. 105 
Trollius Europseus, VII. 63 






ROSACEA. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria, II. 17 
Alchemilla vulgaris, II. 101 
Crataegus Oxyacantha, I. 133 
Fragaria vesca, IIL 41 
Oeum rivale, II. 157 

„ urbanum, V. 9 
Potentilla anserina, I. 13 

„ Tormentilla, 1. 117 
Poterium Sanguisorba, II. 137 
Pnmns cerasus, II. 133 

„ communis, IL 81 
Pynu Malus, 1. 17 
Boea arvensis, I. 6 

„ canina, IIL 93 

„ rabiginosa^ V. 106 



Bubus ceesius, III. o 
Bubus f ruticosus, I. 89 

,, idffius, VI. 86 
SpirsBa Ulmaria, VI. 133 

RUB I AC E^. 

Asperula odorata, IV. 97 
Galium Marine, III. 13 
., crudatum, IV. 93 
„ verum, VII. 129 
Shemixlia arvensis, VI. 117 

tSALICACE^. 
Salix caprea, III. 113 

SAXIFRAGACE.E. 
Saxifraga granulata, IV. 33 

SOROPHVLARIACE^. 

BartsiaOiimititeB, V. 137 
Digitalis ^mrpnrea, IV. 137 
Linaria Oymbalaria, II. 6 

,, vulgaris, I. 109 
Melampyrum pratense, IV. 63 
Pedicularis sylvaiica, V. 113 
Bhinanthus Crista-galli, I. 157 
Scrophularia aquatica, V. 157 
Verbascum Thapsus, III. 77 
Veronica Beccabimga, II. 33 
Buxbaumii, III. 81 
Chamsedrys, II. 66 
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SOLAN ACE^. 

Atropa Belladonna, IV. 129 
Datura Stramonium, VI. 121 
Hyoscyamus niger, VI. 157 
Solanum Dulcamara, V. 63 
nigrum, VI. 37 
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UMBELLIFERJE, 

.Sthusa Cynapium, IV. 69 
Anthriscus sylvestris, VII. 89 
Crithmum maritimum, VI. 49 
Dancus Garota, H. 89 
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UMBELLIFBR^i: (cofUJ.). 

Foeniculum vulgare, VII. 121 
Heraclium Sphondylium, YIl. 13 
Hydrocotyle vulgaria, Vn. 61 
(Enanthe crocata, YII. 37.. 
Pastmaca sativa, VL 57 
Sanioula Eun^wea, VII. 113 
Scandix Pecten, 11. 63 

UETICACEJE. 
Urtica dioica, VII. 157 



VACCIXIACE^. 
Vaccinium M3rrtilla8, VI. 66 

yjZERIANACEM 

Centranthus ruber, IV. 109 
Valeriana officinalis, I. 97 

VJOLACEJE, 

Viola oaoina, VI. 77 
}) odorata, I. 33 
„ tricolor, V. 61 
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Aooncagua and Tlezra del Faego. 
A Book of Climbing, Travel, and 
Exploration. By Sir Martin 
Conway. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A Fftlr Freebooter. By Basil 
Marnan. 6s. 

Admirable Lady Biddy Ftoe, Tba 
By Frank Barrett. 3s. 6d. 

Adyentnre, Tbe World of. With 
Stirring Pictures and 18 Coloured 
Plates. In Three Vols. 5s. each. 

AdvenUirei of Harry Revel, The. 
By A T. QuiLLER-CoDCH. 6s. 

Afield and Afloat By Frank 

Stockton. 6s. 
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Maurice Thompson. 6s. 
America at Work. By John Foster 

Fraser. Illustrated. 6s. 
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An Eton Boy's Letters. By Nugent 

Bankes. 5s. 
Animals, Popular History of. By 

Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. With 

13 Coloured Plates, && 6s. 

Army Business, The, and its London 
Office. By a Colond in Business, is. 

Art, Sacred. With nearly 200 Full- 
page Illustrations. 9s. 

Art» The Uagazine o£ With a Series 
of Full-page Plates, and hundreds 
of Illustrations. Yearly Vol. , ais. 

Artistic Anatomy. By Prof. M. 
Duval. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Automobile, The : Its Construction 
and Manafirement. Edited by 
Paul N. Hasluck. Illustrated, 
xos. 6d. net. 

Avenger of Blood, The. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. 3s. 6d. 

Awkward Squads, The, and other 

Ulster Stories. By Shan F. 

Bullock. 3s. 6d. 
Ballads and Songs of Spain. By 

Leonard Williams. 4s. net. 
Ballads and Songs. By W. M. 

Thackeray. Illustrated. 6s. 

Barber, Charles Burton, The Works 
of With 41 Plates and Introduc- 
tion by Harry Furniss. 7s. 6d. 



Berry, Rev. C. A, D.D., Life of. By 
the Rev. J. S. Drummond. 6s. 

Birds' Nests, British : How, Wherei, 
and When to Plnd and Identify 
Them. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated from Photographs direct 
from Nature by C Kearton. 21s, 

Birds' Nests, Eggs, and Egg-Collect- 
ing. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
With 22 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Birds, Our Rarer British Breeding : 
Their Nests, Eggs, and Breeding 
Haunts. By R. Kearton, F.Z.& 
Illustrated from Photographs direct 
from Nature by C. Kearton. 
7s. 6d. 

Black Arrow, The. By R. L. 
Stevenson. 6s. Popular Edition, 
^s. 6d. 

Black Watdh, The. The Record of 
an Histoxic Regiment By Archi- 
bald Forbes, LL.D. With 8 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. ' 

Blax^ William, Novelist By Sir 
Wemyss Reid. With 3 Portraits, 
xos. 6d. net 

Boer War, Cassell's niustrated 
History of the, 7s. 6d. 

Britain at Work. A Pictorial De- 
scription of our National Industries. 
Written by popular authors, and 
containing, nearly 500 Illustrations. 

I2S. 

Britain's Roll of Glory; or. The 
Victoria Gross, its Heroes and 
their Valour. By D. H. Parry. 
With 8 FuU-Page lUustrations. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 5s. 

Britain's Sea-Elngs and Sea^Fights. 

Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

British Ballads. With 300 Original 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Two 
Vols, in One. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

British Battles on Land and Sea. 
By Tames Grant. With about 
800 Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ 
In Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

British Nigeria. By Lieut-CoL 
Mockler-Ferryman. With Map 
and 27 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

British Sculpture and Sculptors of 
To-day. By M. H. Spielmann. 
Illustrated, ss. net ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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Butterflies and KotliB of Europe, 
The. By W. F. Kikbt. F.US., 
F.E.S. with 54 Coloured Platef and 
numerous lUustxations. azs. net. 

Oalro and the XhediYO. Illustrated. 
6d. net. 

Oampalgn FiotnreB of the War in 
South AMoa(18M-1900). Letters 
from the Ftont By A. G. Hales. 
6b. 

Oanailes and Oa^e-BirdB, The nius- 
tratedBookot With 56 Colouxed 
Plates, acs. ; half-morocoo, /a 5s. 

Oassell's Tiraipislne. Half - Yearij 
Volume. 5s. ; Yearly Volume, 8s. 

OathedralB, Abbeys, and GhurOhes 
of Kngland and Wales. Descrip- 
tive, Historical, PictoriaL Popular 
Edition, Two Vols., 253. the set 

Oatriona. By R. L. Stevenson. 
6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

COiinese Crisis, The Btory of the. 
By Alexis Krausse. 3s. 6d. 

Chinese Pictures. Notes on Photo- 
graphs made In China. By Mrs. 
Bishop, F.R.G.S. (Isabella Bird). 
With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Chinese Porcelain. By Cosmo Monk- 
house. Illustrated. 63s. net This 
Edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 

Chums. The Illustrated Paper for 
Boys. Yearly Volume, 8s. 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners 
and Students of Medicine. A List 
of Volumes forwarded post free on 
application to the Publishers. 

Cl(nstering of Ursula^ The. By 
Clinton Scollard. 6s. 

Clyde, CasseU's Pictorial Oulde to 
the. With Coloured Plate and 3 
Maps. Qoth, IS. 

Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church. 
With Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Conning Tower, In a; or. How I took 
HJLB. "Majestic'' into Action. 

Sr H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.A. 
ustrated, 6d. ; doth, is. 
Cookery, CasseU's DicUonaxy o£ 

With about 9,000 Recipes. 5s. 
Cookery for Common Ailments, is. 
Cookery, a Year's. By Phyllis 

Browne. Cheap Edition, is. 
Cookery Book, CasseU's UULyersal 

By Lizzie Heritage. iVin» Bdi- 

Horn, With » Coloured Plates, ds. 
OooiMry, CMseU's ttUUlBg. zs. 



Oookeij, Vegetarian. By A. G. 

Payne. Cheap Edition, is. 
Cooking by Oas, The Art of. By 

Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated, ss. 

Coronation Book of Edwaxd VII., 
King of AU the Brltains and 
Emperor of Ihdia» The. By W. J. 
LOFTis, B.A., F.S.A. With 34 
Coloured Plates and numeroiis 
Illustrations. Sumptuously Illumin- 
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Cupid's Garden. By Ellen Thor- 

NEYCROFT FOWLER. 3S. 6d. PtO- 
pUs Edition, 6d. 
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about 600 Illustrations. 5s. 
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Containing 30,000 subjects. Cheap 
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IS. ; cloth gilt, IS. 6d. 
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Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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Edgar Jepson. 6s. 
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Nature. Two Vols., half-leather, 
gilt top, 30S. net. 
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Vero Shaw, B.A. With 28 Col- 
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Ftoiily lAwjn, Oaaatil'ai By A 

BARRI8TER-AT-LAW. XOi. 6d. 

Father Btaflbrd. By Anthony 
Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Field Hoq^tal, The Tale of a. By 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart.. 
K.CV.O., C.R, F.R.C.S. With 
X4 Illustrations. Popular Edition, 
5s. 

Field Hatnraliatfa Eandbook; The. 
By the Revs. J. G. Wood and 
Theodore Wood as. 6d. 

Franoo-Oerman War, Gaaaeil'a Hia- 
tory of the. Complete in Two 
V0I& Containing about 500 lUus- 
tmtions. CheapEditum. 6s. each. 

Ftnlt GrowUiir, notorial PraetloaL 
By W. P. Wright. Illustrated. 
Paper covers, xs. Qoth, xs. 6d. 

Oardenlnir* Fiotorial PraetioaL By 
W. P. Wright. With upwards 
of X40 lUustradons. Paper covers, 
xs. Qoth, xs. 6d. 

Garden Flowera, Familiar. ]^ F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.SA. 
With aoo Full-page Coloured Plates. 
Cheap EdiHom. In Hve Vols., 
3s. 6a. each. 

Gardener, The. Yearly Volume. Pro- 
fusely lUustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Casaell'a With numerous 
Illustradons and 60 Maps. Six 
Vols., 5s. each. 

Garden of Bworda, The. By Max 
Pbmberton. 6s. 

Giant* a Gate, The. By Max Pem- 
berton. 6s. 

Girl at Ck)hhiir8tb The. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Gladstone, WUUam Ewart, Tlie Lifa 
o£ Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. Superior 
EdUum, hi Two Vols. as. 

GladyaFanei AStoiyof TwoLiYes. 
By Sir WsMYSS Reid. 3s. 6d. 

Gleaninga flrom Popular Authora, 
lUustratad. Cheap EdiHom. 3s. 6d. 

Greenhouae Management Fl^^ 
toriaL By Walter P. Wright, 
Editor of *'The Gardener,'* fte. 
With neaifyxoo Illustrations. Paper 
covers, xs. ; doth, xs. 6d. 

Gnn and Ita DeTetopmenl^ The. 
By W. W. GRXUIBR. With 500 
lUastralions. Emitrtfy Nm JU^ 
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ann-Boom Dttty Boo^ A. By O. 
Stswakt Bowlbs. With a Pre- 
face by Rear - Admiral Lord 
Charles Bbresford. ss. 

HeaveiiBi Tbe Stozy of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. With 
Coloured Plates. Popular Bditiom, 
los. 6d. 

Her Hajesty*! Tower. By Hep- 
worth Dixon. With an Intro- 
duction by W. J. LOFTIB, B.A., 
F.S.A., and containing i6 Coloured 
Plates specially prepared for this 
Edition by H. £. Tidmarsh. 
Popular Editiom. Two Vols., xaa. 
the set 

Heroea of Britain in Peace and 
War. With 300 Original Illustra- 
tions. Cheap Ediiiom, Complete 
in One VoL 3s. 6d. 

Holbein's ''Ambaasadora" Unrid- 
dled. The Counts Palatine Otto 
Henry and Philipp. A Key to 
other Holbeins. By William 
Frederick Dickes. Illustrated, 
los. 6d. net. 

Houghton, Lord : The life, Letters, 
and Friendships of Bichard 
Honckton Uilnes, First Lord 
Houghton. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
In Two Vols., with Two Portraits. 
33s. 

Hygiene and FnbUc Health. By 
B. Arthur Whiteleggb, M.D. 
ys. 6d. 

la: A Love Story. By A. T. 

QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 3S. 6d. 

Impregnable City, The. By Max 

Pemberton. 3s. 6d. 
India, Cassell's History of. In One 

VoL Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 

ys. 6d. 
In Royal Purple. By William 

PlGOTT. 6s. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pember- 
ton. 3s. 6d. People's Edition, 6d. 

John Gayther's Garden. By Frank 
Stockton. 6s. 

Kate Bonnet: The Romance of a 
Pirate's Daughter. By Frank 
R. Stockton. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. 
3S. 6d. People's Edition. 6d. 

SUognm, Tlie Coming of the ; or, 
me Battle of the Standards. By 
H. Ol Abmold-Fgrster, IiLA. 
Usstnls^ Ckt^BdUimu M 



Sing fdlomoa's Waam. By H. 

Rider Haggard. Illustrated. 
3S. 6d. PeopUs Edition^ 6d. 

KTonstadt By Max Pemberton. 
6s. 

Ladles' Physlolan, The. By A 
London Physician. 3s. 6d. 

Laird's Lnek,The, and other Fireside 
Tales. By A. T. Quillbx-Couch 
(Q). 6a _ 

Land of tha Dons, The. By 
Leonard Williams, late Timet 
Correspondent at Madrid, Author 
of " Ballads and Songs of Spain," 
&e. With about 49 Illustrations. 
x5s.net. 

Landels, WUliam, D.D. A Memoir. 
By his Son, the Rer. Thomas D. 
Landels, M. A. With Portrait. 6s. 

Landscape Painting In Water- 
Colour. By J. MacWhirtbr, 
R.A. With 33 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Lepldns the Centurion : A Roman 
of To-day. By Edwin Lester 
Arnold. 6s. 

Letts's Diaries and other Time- 
saving PtthUcations published 
exclusively by Cassell & Com- 
pany. {A list free on application.) 

Ustk Te Landsmen I By W. Clark 
Russell. 3s. 6d. 

Little Hngnenotk The. By Max 
Pemberton. New Edition. xs.6d. 

UtUe Minister, The. By J. M. 
Barrie. Illustrated. Cheap Edi- 
tion, 3s. 6d. 

Little HoTlce, The. By Alix Kino. 
6s. 

Little Squire, The. By Mrs. Henrt 
de la Pasture. 3s. 6d. 

Living London. Edited by George R. 
Sims. Complete in 3 Volumes, each 
containing over 450 Illustrations 
from Photographs expressly taken, 
and from Drawings by the best 
Artists, zas.; hidf- leather, i6s. 
each. 

London AfkemooasL Df W. J, 
LOFTIE, F.S.A. Illustrated, 

los. 6d. net. 

London, OasseU's Gnlde to. Illus- 
trated. New Edition, 6d. ; doth, la 

London, Greater. TwoVc^ With 
about 400 IMustiatioas. Cheap 
Edition. 4s. 6d. each. 

London, Old and Vew. Six Vols. 
Willi about i.aoo Ittostrations and 
Mapa. Ckm^Ediiitm. 4s. 6d. each. 
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Lord Iroleetor, na Br 8. 
Leybtt-Ybatb. 6s. 

I«V»d«7. Bj A. E. WlCKHAM. 

Kaa In BlaOk* Tbe. Bf Stanlxt 

Wktman. 3S. 6d. 

Wutam PiJatlxig In WatoNOcfloiir. 
Bf W. U Wtllie. A.R.A. With 
04 Coloured Plates, ss. 

llaaqn» of Dayi^ A. With 40 pages 
of Designs in Colour by waltbs 
Ckans. 68. 

llaftsr of BaOantraa. Bj R. L. 

STBVBNSON. 6s. Popular Edition. 

38* 6d. 
llecliaalos» Cass^'s Cfydopadia o£ 

Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 

Profusely Illustrated. Series i, a, 

and 3, each complete in itself. 

7s. 6d. each. 

Kedidna. Mannftli for Btndents ot 
{A list forwarded post fru.) 

unitary Forcai of tbe Crown. 
Their OrpHilsatlon and Equip- 
ment Bv Colondi W. H. Daniel. 
lUustratea. 5s. 

KnsiQi ninstrated Hlatdrj ol By 
Emil Naumann. Edited Iby the 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORB Ouselby, 
Bart Illustrated. ClUap Edition. 
Two Vols. z8s. 

Vat Sarlowe, Konntebank. By 
Gborgb R. Sims. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Mational Oallerj, Tha Edited by 
Sir £. J. POYNTBR, P.R.A. Ulus- 
tratiog every Picture in the National 
Gallery. In Three Vols. Published 
at £7 7s., now increased to ;f 16 z6s. 
the set, net 

Vational Oallary Catalogna. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 6d. net 

National GaUery of Britiflh Art (The 
Tate Gallery), The Catalogue 
of tZM. Containing numerous Illus- 
trations, and a List of all the Pictures 
exhibited. 6d. net 

Valioaal Ubrazy, Chuwtil'i. sd. 

and 6d. list post free on appli- 

flati^wii 
Vattonal Portrait GaUary. Edited 

by LiONBL CutT, M.A., F.S^A. 

IBustrating every Picture in the 

Natiooal Portrait Gallery. Two 

Vola jC6 6s.net 



Nation's notnres, The. Vols. L, 11., 
and III. Each containing 48 Bean- 
tilul Coloured Reproductions of 
some of the finest Modem P^tings 
hi the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain, with descriptive Text. 
Ooth, I9S. ; half-leather, 15s. each. 

Natural Hlatoij, Oauell's Concise^ 
By E. Pbrcbyal Wright, M.A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With several Hun- 
dred lUtistrations; ys. 6d. 

Natural Hiatory, Gaaeell'a. Cheap 
Edition. With about 3,000 Illus- 
trations. In Hires Double Vols. 
6s. each. 

Nature and a Camera. With. By 
Richard Kbarton, F.Z.S. With 
Frontispiece, and z8o Pictures from 
Photographs direct from Nature by 
C. Kbarton. Cheap Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

Nebo tbe Nailer. By S. Barino- 

GOULD. 6s. 

Old Firea and Frofltable Ghosts. 

By A. T. QuiLLBR-CouCH (Q). 6s. 
••Ophir," with the : Bonnd the 

Empire. V^th 94 Illustrations. By 

Wm. Maxwell. 6s. 

Our Bird Friends. By R. Kbarton, 
F.Z.S. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature by 
C Kearton. 5s. 

Our Own Country. With 1,900 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Three 
Double Vols. 5s. each. 

Oxford* Beminiscenoea ot Bythe 
Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With 
16 Fhll-page Illustrations 95. 

Faintlnfir,FraetioalGiiideato. With 

Coloured Plates : — 

China PAINTING, sk 

Nbotpral Tint. ss. 

Flowbrs, AND HOW TO Paint Tmic. m. 

Manual op Oil Painting, m. 6d. 

MACWHUtTBR'S LANDSCAPB PAINTING W 

WATBR-COLOUR. is. 
WYLUB'S MARINB PAINTING IN WATBR 

COLOUK. SI. 

Pari8» Casa^'a niustrated Guide to. 
Paper, 6d.; doth, zs. 

Fasainff of the Dragon, TbM. By 
F. Jay Cbagh. zs. 

reel, llr B. By Lord Rosbbert. 

as. 6d* (T. 

fmaj Mafaalne, Tlta Wlchafaoai 
6^ Illustrations. In QaartK|| 
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PMiOm of tlM World, Hm. Bt Dr. 
ROBBKT Brown. In Six Voli. 
lUuttnted. 38. 6d. etch. 

Foril and Fatnotlim. Tnio TUm 
of Herolo Doedi aaA StartUng 
AdTcntum. Two Vols, in One. 5a. 

ForaoDAl Booollactloni. Bf h. 
Sutherland Edwards. 7s. 6d. 

FlotorUl BcoUand and Ireland. 
With 320 CopvTight Illustrations 
from PnotM^phs. 9s. 

YlotUM of Many Wan. I^Fred- 
BRic ViLLlKRS. A Thrilling 
Narrative of Experiences by a 
world-famous War Correspondent 
Illustrated. 68. 

noturoaqiio America. In Four Vols., 
with 48 Steel Plates and 800 Wood 
Engravings. £19 xas. the set 
Popular edition, x8s. each. 

VlotorMqiM OwTiiida. With 600 
Original Illustrations. Two Vols. 
]f 9 9s. the set 

Vlctaroaqao Europe. Popular Edi- 
tion, The Continent In Three 
Vols. Each containing 13 Litho 
Plates and nearly 200 Illustrations. 
6s. each. 

VlotarMqiio Mediterranean, The. 
With Magnificent Illustrations by 
leading Artists. Complete in Two 
Vols. £1 as. each. 

Plgeonf , Fulton's Book of. Edited 
by Lbwis Wright. Revised and 
Supplemented t^ the Rev. W. F. 
LuMLBT. With 50 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Popular Edition, xos. 6d. 
Original Edition^ with 50 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings, ais. 

Planet» The Story of Our. By Prof. 
Bonnet, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about zoo 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

nayfidr, X^on, First Lord FlayfiBir 
of Bt Andrews, Memoirs and Cor- 
reepondenee ol By Sir Wbmyss 
Reid. With Two Portraits. Cheap 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

PlaytUngiandFarodlei, ByBARRT 
Pain. 3s. 6d. 

Pomona'a Ttavela. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Potsherda. By Mrs. Henrt Birch- 

BNOUGR. 6a. 

Poultry ainbBtandaxd8,Thei With 
an Introddction by Lewis Wright. 
Edited bgr T. TuRELroAD. xs.net. 



Foultfy, The Book ot By Lswli 
Wright. Popular Edition, losi 6d. 

Poultry, The Hew Book ol By 
Lewis Wright. With 90 now 
Coloured Plates, expressly pre- 
pared b^ J. W. Lu<Uow, and other 
Illustrations, sis. 

Poultry Keeper, The Praetioa]. By 
Lewis Wright. With ESig&t 
Coloured Plates and aumerotts 
niustradons. gs. 6d. 

Princess Cfynthia» Tke^ By Mar- 
guerite Brtant. 6s. 

Puritan's Wife, A. By Max Pbii. 

brrton. 6s. 

<!*• WoifeR. 5s. each. 
4«dbad majts Rock. 

f*THB SPLBMDID SPUB. 

tTHB ASTONISHING HlSTOaV OP TaOY 

TOWN. 
**I SAW THUBS SHIPS.* ud otiMr WiatwH 

Tales. 
Noughts and Crossbs. 

THB DBI.BCTABLB DUCHY. 
WANDBRINC HBATH. 
• Abo at SI. 6d. t Also P^Ut MdMms at 6& 

Queen's Empire, The. Containing 
neariy 700 Splendid full-rage Illus- 
trations. Complete in Two Vols. 
9s. each. 

Queen's London, The. Conuining 
about 450 Exquisite Views of Lon- 
don and its Environs. 9s. 

Queen Victoria* A Personallketeh. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. With Three 
Remborsuidt Plates and other Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. Also 5s., half- 
mOTocco. 

ftahhit-Keeper, The PraotleaL By 
*' CuNicuLUS, " assisted by Eminent 
Panders. With Illustradons. 3s. 6d. 

Railway auides,OffleiaL Withlllus- 

tradons. Maps, fta Price xs. each ; 

or in Cloth, is. 6d. each. 
London and North Wbstbrn Railway. 
Crbat Wbstbrn Railway. 
Midland Railway. 
Grbat Northbrn Railway. 
Grbat Eastbrn Railway. 
London and south wbstbrn Railway, 
london. brighton and sovth coabt 

Railway. 
South eastbrn andCmatmam Railway 

Betlner's Pire, The. By Mrs. B. 

HOCKLIPFB. Jfk 6d. 

Biren of Great Kritain: DescripdY«^ 
Historical. Pictorial 

Rl VBBS OP THB SOUTH AMD WBST COASIRr 

RlVBRS OF TUB SAST COAST. A/ttter 
AAMrtMhidl. 

Bogue'i muNih, TUfe. By K. W. 
HORNUNQ. 3S. 6d. 

Royal Aoadenqr Pielnrea Aaimm] 

VofaUDA. |«.6d. 
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Biiikl]i.Jolm: ABketdiofHliLifa, 
Hli Work, and Hia Opliiiona, with 
Ptnonal Rmnlnlicimnrnt Bjr M. 
H. Spielm ANN. 51. 

Iftturday Jonmil, OawtlVi. Tearlx 
Volume, doth, jn» 6(L 

lealM of Hmtqd, TIm. NaxratlTa, 
Logendary aad Madltatiyai With 
a few Sonnets. B7 the Rer. Fkxd- 

BXICK LANQBKIDOE. 5s. 

Solanca Barlai^ Tbe Oanrary. Con- 
sisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Cen- 
tnnr. Edited by Sir Hbnrt Roscob, 
D.C.L.. F.R.S. Crown Sra Nit» 
Bdition. xo Vols. as. 6d. each. 

lolanca for AIL Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Cheap EdiHan, 
In Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Scientific Truth, The Criterion ol 
By George Shann. is. 6d. 

Baa, The Story of the. Edited by Q. 
lUustrated. In Two Vols. 9s. each. 
Cheaf Ediiion. 5s. each. 

Saa wolTaa, The. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. 3s. 6d. PeopUt Edi' 
Hon. 6d. 

Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. 
Barrib. Illustrated. 6s. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl ol^ 
KO., The Life and Work o£ By 
Edwin Hodder. Cheap Editum. 
as. 6d. 

8hakeBpeare,The Plays of. Edited by 
Professor Henry Morlet. Com- 
plete in Thirteen Vols., doth, ais. ; 
also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, ais. 

Shakespeare, The England o£ New 
Editien. By E. Qoadby. With 
Full-page Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Shakipere, The Leopold. With 400 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. ^6du 
Cloth filt, gilt edges, 5s. ; half- 
penlan, 5s. 6d. net 

Shakspara^ Tha BoyaL With 50 
Full-page Illustrations. Complete 
in Three Vols. 15s. the set. 

Shaw, iifirad, Orlokater : Hla Oaraer 
and Eaminiaoenoea. Recorded by 
A. W. PULLIN. With a Statist- 
kal Chapter by Alfred J. Gaston. 
Ohistrated. as.6d. Cheap Edition, 
paper coven, xa 

Sl^ of Sian, Tha. By A. T. 
QunxBS-CoucH (Q). 6a 

Slbaria* tha KaaL By ]. Foster 
PhABBk. With numerous lUos- 
ttatioM froai Photographs, tfa. 



Sighta and Soanaa In Oxford City 

and VniTamlty. With xoo Illua- 

tiations after Original Pbotograpba. 

ais. 
Sodal Rngland. A Record of the 

Progress of the People. By various. 

Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 

D.CL., and T. S. Mann, M.A. 

New IllustraUd Edition, to be 

completed in Six Vols. Vols. I. to 

IV., X4S. net each. 
Soldier of tha King, A. By Dora 

M. Jones. 6s. 
Soma Persona Unknown. By E. W. 

HoRNUNG. 3s. 6d. 
SongB of Near and Far Away. By 

E. Richardson. With numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 6s. 

Sporta and Paatimaa, Caasell'a 
Complete Book o£ With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Sporta of the. World. Edited by 

F. G. Aflalo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With several hundreds of New and 
Original Illustrations, xas. 

Standard Library, Gajsall'a. Pop- 
ular Works by Great Authors of the 
Past xs. net otch. (List free on 
application.) 

Star-Land. By Shr Robert Ball, 
LL.D. Illustrated. New and En- 
larged Edition. TS. 6d. 

Story of EranclB (undda^ Tha. By 
Stanley Wbyman. 3s. 6d. 

Son, Tha Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition, xos. 6d. 

Technical Instruction. A Series of 

Practical Volumes. Edited by P. 

N. Hasluck. Illustrated, as. each. 
Practical Staikcasb jonntRY. 
Pkactical mbtal Plate wokKx 
PKACTiCAL Gas PrrriNa 
paAcncAL DiiAucHTSMBirs Work: 
Practical Graining and marbling. 
Practical Plumbrrs* Work. 

••Tha Shop": Tha Story of tha 
Royal Military Academy. By 
Captain GuGGiSBERO, R.E. With 
8 Coloured Plates. New and Eo- 
vised Edition, xss. 6d. net. 

Tidal Thamea, Tha^ By Grant 
Allen. With India Proof Im- 
pressions of ao magnificent FuU- 
page PhotograTure Fiates, and with 
many other Illustrations ia the Text 
after Original Drawings by W. L. 
Wylub. A.R.A. New Edititm 
Oolh, 4aB« 
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Ttftodo and Madrid : Tbelr Recordi 
and Bomanoe& By Leonard 
Williams. With 55 Illustrations. 
I3S. 6d. net 

Tommy and GxlML By J. M. Barkis. 
6s. 

TreanirelBland. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Cheap Illustrated Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Under the Iron FlalL By John 

OXBNHAM. 6s. 

Under the WUte Cockade. By 

HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFtt. 6s. 

"Unicode": The Universal Tele- 
grapMc Plirase Book. DaM or 

Pocket Edition, ss. 6d. 

Universal History, CasseU^s ZUos- 
trated. Four Volumes. 5s. each. 

YaniBhed Bival, A. By J. Bloun- 

D^LLE-BURTON. 6s. 

Vicat Cole, B.A., The Xdfe and 
Paintings ot Illustrated. In Three 
Volumes. £3 3s. 

Viiier of the Two-Homed Alex-. 

ander, The. By Frank Stockton. 

3s. 6d. 
Wallace CoUeetlon in Hertford 

House, The. By M. H. Spiel- 

mann. Illustrated, is. 

War Office, The, the Army, and the 
Empire. By H. O. Arnold- 
FORSTER, M.A. CAeap Edition. 6d. 

Wars of the 'Nineties, The. A 
History of the Warfare of the last 
Ten Years of the 19th Century. 
Profusely Illustrated. In One Vol 
7s. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals o£ By 
E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith). Illustrated. CAeap Edition, 
axs. 



What Cheer! By W. Clakk Rus- 
sell. 3s. 6d. 
White Shield, The. By Bertram 

MiTFORD. 3s. 6d. 

White's Natural History of Bel- 
borne. With Notes by R. Kear- 
TON, F.Z.S., Author of "With 
Nature and a Camera," "British 
Birds' Nests," &c. Containing 
over lao Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by Cherry and Richard 
Kearton. 6s. 

Whi8t,Ency(aopsadia of the Game of. 
By Sir William Cusack-Smith, 
Bart. as. 6d. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A, 
With 240 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition, In Seven Volumes. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study 
and Photograph It By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.a Illustrated trom 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 6s. 

Wit and Hnmoor, Cassell's New 
World ot Two Vols. 6s. each. 

Work. The illustrated Weekly 
Journal for Mechanics. Half- 
Yearly Vols. 4s. 6d. each. 

'*Work" Handbooks. Practical 
Manuals prepared under the direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor 
of Work. Illustrated, is. each. 

Woman's Courier, A. By W. J 
Yeoman. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Illustrated. 
Cheap Edition. Two Vols. 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 6s. Popu- 
lar Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Toun^ Blood. By £. W. Hornunq. 
3s. 6d. 



Illustrated Magfazines and Practical Journals* 



THE QUIVBB.. Monthly, 6d. 
OASSELL'S MAQAZINB. Monthly. 6d. 
LITTLE FOLKS. Monthly, 6d. 
THE FEHNT MAGAZINB. Weekly, 

id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
OASSELL'S SATUBDA7 JOUBNALb 

Weekly, zd.; Monthly, 6d. 
KEH AVD WOMEH. Edited by 

Qw>. R. Sua. Weekly, id. 

jicoicrAinr, 



New 



THE MAQAZINB OF ART. 

Series. Monthly, is. net. 
CHUMS. The Paper for Boya 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
TINY TOTS. For the Very Uttle 

Ones. Monthly, id. 
WORK. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
BITILDINO WORLD. Weekly, id.; 

Monthly, 6d. 
THE CUUUDEBmU WeeUy. id. 

LliUTBSb 
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Bibles and Religious Works. 



▲idi to Praetieal Beligion. Selec- 
tions from the Writings and Ad- 
dresses of W. Boyd Carpenter, 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the 
Rev. J. H. BURN, aD., F.R.S.E. 
3S.6d. 

BlUeBlograplilea. IHus. xs.6d. each. 

Thb story of mosbs and Joshua. By 

the Rev. J. Telford. 
THB STORY OP THB JUDGBS. By the Rev. 

J. WycUffe GecW 
Thb STORY OF SAMUBL AND SAUI. Eiythe 

Rev. D. C Tovey. 
Thb STORY OP David. By Cbe Rer. J. Wild, 
THB STORY OP JOSBPH. Its Lesflons for 

T&Klay. By the Rev. George Bainton. 



THB STORY OP JBSUS. In Veise. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. 

Bible Commentaiy. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition, suitable for school and 
general osCi Vols, from as. od. to 
3s. 6d. 

BiUe Commentary for Englisli 
Beadera. Edited by Bishop Elli- 
cott. With Contributions by 
eminent Scholars and Divines: — 

NBW Tbstambnt. Popular BdiiioH. Un- 
abridged. Three Vote. 6s. each. 

OLD TBSTAMBNT. Popular Edition, Un- 
abridfl^ed. Five Vols. 65. each, 

Spbcial Pockbt Editions of St. mat- 

THHW, St. mark, ST. LUKE, ST. JOHN, 
THB ACTS, ROMANS, CORINTHIANS, and 
Galatians. as. each. 

BiUe Dictionary, Caasell's Concise. 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
LL.D. Illustrated. Cheap, Edition, 
3s. 6d, 

Bible Student in theBritisb Mtisenm, 
The, By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition, 
IS. 4d. 

Cblld's Bible, The. With loo Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates. New 
Edition, los. 6d. 

Church of England, The. A History 
for the People. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spencb, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s. flach» 



Church Beform in Spain and Portu- 
gal Bv the Rev. H. E. NoYES, 
D.D. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Dor4 BiUe. With 200 Full-page 
Illustrations by Gustavb DoRjg. 
Popular Edition, 15s. 

Barly Ghrlatianity and Paganism. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. Spence, 
D.D. Illustrated. i8s. net. 

Barly Days of Christianity, The. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition, 
Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £q, 2s. 
Popular Edition, Complete in 
One Volume. Cloth, gilt edges, 
7S, 6d. Cheap Edition, Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, ss. net 

Family Prayer-Boole, The. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Garbett, 
M.A,, and Rev. S. Martin. With 
Pull-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Cleanings after Harvest Studies 
and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

" Graven In the Bock." By the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Edition. Two 
Vols. 15s. 

** Heart Chords." A Series of Works 
by Eminent Divines, is. each. 

MY Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh Mac- 

millan, D.D. 

MY BiBLB. By the Rfeht Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon; 

MY FATHER. By the Right Rev. Ashton 
Ozenden, late Bishop of MontreaL 

Bishop Cotterill. 

**Ju^"?T'9|!!^ ^°^- By *^e Rev. Preb. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

MY GROWTH IN DiviNB LiFa By the Rev. 
PreU Reynolds, M.A. 

MY SOUL. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 

MY HERBAFTBRi By the Very Rev. Dean 

Bickersteth. 

MY Aid TO THE Divine Ufb. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. ' 

MY SOURCES OF STRENGTH. By the Rev. 
E. E. Jenkfajs. M.A. ^ ^* 

MY Wauc WITH Goa By th« Veiy Rev. 
Deaa Moatgomery. 
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H«lpi to BtU«t Hdpftil Manuali 
on tht Rtligiout Difficultiei of th« 
Day. Edited bjr Canon Teign- 
mouth-Shorb. Qoth, zs. each. 

MiEACUSi By tte lt«T. Brownlew Mall- 
Und. M.A; 

Tub ATONBiniffT. Bf wniiam Coaaot 
MafM* I><D., late AicfiUshop of York. 

Holy Land and taioBlbla A Book 
of Scripture lUustrationi gathered 
in Palestine By the Rev. Cun- 
ningham GbikiI, D.D. Chiap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. Suptriar Edition* 
With 84 Plates. Qoth gilt, gttt 
edgei, Z08. 6d. 

life of ObrUrt^ Tht. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrak. Cheap 
Edition, With 16 FuU-page Plates. 
5s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. net 
Popular Edition, With z6 Full- 
page Plates, ys. 6d. lUustrattd 
Quarto Edition. Qoth gilt, gilt 
edges, 7& 6d. Original lUustrattd 
Edition^ sis, 

Uft of LlTM^11io:FiixtlMritiidlM 
in tUt Ltf • of Ohxiat By Dean 
Farrar. Z5S. Popular Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Life and Woik of ttit Bodoomor. 
Illustrated. 6& 

Matin and Yoapor Bella. Earlier 
and Later Collected Poems. 
(Chiefly Sacred). By J. R. Mac- 
Durr. D.D. Two V0I& ys. 6d. 
the set. 

Methodism, Bide Ughta on tho 
Ctonflieta ol During the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
z837-z85a. From the Notes of the 
late Rev. J08BPH Fowler of the 
Debates of the Wcsleyaa Con- 
ference. Qoth, 8s. Popular Edi- 
tion. Unabridged. Ooch, ss.6d. 

M08M1 and Ooology; or, Tbo Har- 
mony of tbe BiUa wltli 8<di«BoiL 
By the Rei; SAinnuL Kwiit. 
Pb.SX. rjL4JL TMiMtwHed, lei^tfd. 



PUgMm'i ProgroM, Tho. By Jomr 

BuntaN. Suporior Edition. Wkh 
Notes by the Rev. Robbst 
Maguirb, M.A., and containing 
numerous Illustrations by H. C 
Skloui and M. Paolo PaiOLa 
3s, 6d. 

Plain introdnetlonB to tho Booka 
of tbo Old Toitamant Edited by 
Bishop ELLiconrr. 311. 6d. 

Plain introdaotlonB to tho Books 
of the NeV Testamant Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protaitantlmi, Tho History ot 
By the Rer. J. A. Wtlib, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of 600 Orig- 
inal Illustrations Choap 
Three VolSi 5S» 



Qalvor Toariy Yolnma^ Thei With 
about 900 Original IllustrationSi 
ys. 6d. 

Bt Paul, Tho Life and Woik ot 
By the Very Rer. Dean Farrar. 
Choap Edition. With 16 Full-page 
Plates, ss. 6d.; paste grain, 5s. 
net. ; Popular Edition, jm. 6d. ; 
lUustrattd 4to Edition, 7a 6d. ; 
Original lUustrattd Edition, £»m. 

<*8iz Hnndrod Toaxs"; or. His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men 
and Women who have mora or less 
eome into contact with the Abbey 
and Church of Holy Trinity, 
Minories, from Z093 to zSg^ Wtth 
65 Illustrations. By the IHear, tho 
Rev. Dr. Samuel KmiML nai dd. 



Sunday," Us Orlgia, BtaAoiy; and 
PzBBCBft ObUgatlm. Of Mm Von. 
AmhrtTeifrrm HTT^syr IXGJi* MSk 
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Educational Works and Students' Manuals* 



AI9hab0t» OMitil'i PlctorUL m. 

and as. 6d. 

▲roliltoctiiral Drawliiff. R. PHSNi 
Spibss. With 96 PlatM. New 
Bdition, 7s. 6d. net 

Allai, Gan«]l's Popular. Contain- 
ing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 

Blackboard Drawing: By W. E. 
Spaxkes. Illustrated. «i. 6d. 

Bnushwork Series, maBeU's. 
Series I.— Wild Flowers. Series 
II. —Pictures Wanting Word& 
Series III.— Entbrtaininq Pic- 
tures. 3d. per Set, each contam- 
ing Z3 Sheets. Each Sheet faicludes 
a Set of Six Water Colours. 

Book - keeping. By Theodore 
Jones. For Schools, as.; cloth, 3s. 
For the Million, as.; cloth, 3s. 
Books for Jones's System, as. 

Ohemlstry, The PahUo School. By 
J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Duloe Domiun. Rhymes and Songs 
for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer, Editor of " Gaudeamus," 
&C. Old Notation and Words, 5s. 

England, A Histozy ot By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 5s. 

Eadid, Oassell'a Edited by Prof. 
Wallace, M.A. is. 

''Eyes and Ko Eyes" Series (Gas- 
seU's). By Arabella Buckley. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Six Books. 4d. and 
6d. each. Complete Volume, 3s. 6d. 

Founders of the Empire. A Bio- 
graphical Reading Book for School 
and Home. By Philip Gibbs. 
Illustrated, is. 8d. Cloth, as. 6d. 

French, Oassell's Lessons In. Chea^ 
EdiHan, In Two Parts. Cloth, 
la 6d. each. Complete in One 
Vol., about 500 pages, crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English andQigUsh-FTench 
Dictionary. 1,150 pages. Cloth or 
buckram, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, Cassell's New. Edited 

by James Roielle, B.A. 7s. 6d. 
CtaudeamnsL Songs for Colleges and 
Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 
5s. Words only, paper covers, 6d.; 
doth, 9d. 



Oeograpby : A Fraettoai Method of 
Teaching. Book I., England and 
Wales, in Two ParU, 6d. each. 
Book IL, Europe. By J. H. Over- 
ton, F.G.& 6d. TYndng Book, 
containing aa leaves, ad. 

German DictionaxF, Oa««Il'a (Ger- 
man - English, English - German.) 
Ckeap BdiHott. Qoth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 5s. 

Band and ^ye Training. By G. 
Ricks. B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each. 6s. each. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc., and Jos. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. 'Vol. L, Cardboard 
Work, as. Vol. II., Colour Work 
and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Col- 
oured. Size 45 in. x 35 in. as. each. 
Mounted on Canvas and varnished, 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

m Danger's Honr ; or, Stont Hearts 
and StiiTing Deeds. A Book of 
Adventures for School 'and Home. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, is. 8d. ; bevelled 
boards, as. 6d. 

King Solomon's MineB. Abridged 
Edition, for Schools, is. 3d. 

Latin -English and English -Latim 
Dictionary. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Latin Primer, The First By Prof. 
Postgate. is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. 
J. P. Postgate. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forma By 
M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. 6d. 

Laws of Evezy-day Life. By H. O. 
Arnold- Forster, M.A. is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books : — Arithmetic 
Examples. Revised, 3s. French Ex- 
ercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 
as. 6d. German Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

Magna Carta. A Facsimile of the 
Original Document, mounted on 
cardboard, together with a Trans- 
lation. IS. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, 
Numerical Examples in PracUeal. 
By R. G. Blaine. M.E. Eevited 
amdBmiMrg§d, lUusiimted. M.6& 
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MftcTianlei, Applied. Bjr J. Pbrkt, 
M. E. , D.Sc. , fta Qlustiated. 7s. 6d. 

Meebanics, OaaMU's Gydopttdia of. 
Edited by P. N. Hasluck. Series 
L, II., and IIL 7s. 6d. each. 

Hetrio Cliarts, GassoII'B Approyad. 
Two Coloured Sheets, 4a in. by 
waH in., iliustratinc^ by Designs 
ABd Explanations the Metric Sys- 
tem, la. each. Mounted with 
Rollers, 4s. each. The two in one 
with Roliars, 5s. each. 

Models and CommoiL Objects, Hov 
to Braw from. By W. £. Sparkbs. 
Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common Ol^eots, and Casts 
of Ornament, How to Sbade trom, 
Bv W. E. Sparkbs. With 25 
Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Objeet Lessons from Vatnra. By 
Prof, h, C. MiALL, F.US. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Bnlargtd 
Edition, Two Vols., xa 6d. each. 

Physiology for Sdunds. By A. T. 
SCHOFiBLD, M.D.,ftc Illustrated. 
Qoth, IS. 9d. ; Three Parts, paper, 
5d. es[ch ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, Cassell'a 6 
Books, id. eadi ; in One Vol., 6d« 

Popular Educator, Cassell'a With 
Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
other Illustrations. 8 Vols., 5s. each. 

Readers, Casseil's Union Jack 
Series. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 6 Books. 
From 8d. each. 

Readers, Cassell's C lassical, for 
8<du)ol and Home. Illustrated. 
Vol I. (for younf children), is. 8d. ; 
Vol II. (boys and girlsy, ss. 6d. 

Readers, OasseU's *< Belle Banvaffe.** 
An entirely New Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in doth. 
{List on application.) 

Reader^ CasaeU's "Higher dass." 
{List OH afptication.) 

Reader^ Gasseil's Readable. Illus- 
trated. (List on afplication,) 

Readers for mfimi Sehools, Col- 
oured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citlien. By H. O. 
Arnold - FoKSTER, M.A. Illus- 
tnted. IS. 6d. Also a Scottish 
Edition, doth, la 6d. 

Readtt, Tbe TempenjMi. By J. 
DMfNis HiRD. IS. oris. dd. 



Reader^ Oeographloal, Gasseil's 
New. Illustrated. {List on appU' 
cation,) 

Readers, The ** Modem School" 
OeographicaL (Liston application,) 

Readers, The *<Modem Sehool.** 
Illustrated. {List on application, ) 

Reckoning, Howard's Art o£ ByC 
Frushkr Howard. Paper covers, 
IS. ; cloth, as. New Edition, cs. 

Ronnd the Empire. By G. R. 
Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d, 

R^ H. & Cnrres. By Prof. R. H. 
Smith. A Set of 23 Scaled Tem- 
plates, with Pamphlet, los. 6d. 

Scholar's Companion to ** Things 
New and dd." Five Books. 39 
pages, extra crown Svo. ad. each. 

Shakspere's Flays for Sdbool Use. 
7 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Kannal ot 
By J. D. MORBLL, LL.D. Cloth, 
IS. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saying: A Primer of 
Thrift. By Alfred Pinhorn. la 

Technical Itannalfl, Casseil'a Illus- 
trated throughout Sixteen Books, 
from as. to 4s. 6d. {List on appli- 
cation.) 

Technical Educator, Casseil'a With 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. Sd. 
each. 

Technology, manuals ol Edited by 
Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Rich- 
ard WORMBLL, D.S&, M.A. 
Illustrated throughout Seven Books 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. each. {List on 
application,) 

Thmgs New and Old; or. Stories 
from BngUsh History. By H. O. 
Arnold - FoRSTBR^ M.A. Illus- 
trated. 7 Books from 9d to IS. $d. 

Things New and Old, Scholar's Com- 
panion to. 5 Books, ad. each. 

This Worid of Ours. By H. O 
Arnold -FoRSTBR, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Ttouhadour, The. Selections from 
English Verse. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Philip Gibbs. is. 6d. 

"WUd Flowers" Sheets, CasaeU's. 
la Sheets, each containing 10 ex- 
amples of familiar wild flowers, 
beaatifally repvodiioed in cokmra 
aad vaxaished. is. 6d. each. 
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Books for Young People. 



Aalmal Land Cor Uttle FeoplA. Br 
an. Hambr. Illustrated, zi. 6d. 

BeoMith the BuinMr. Bemg Nairn- 
tives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds. B^ F. J. Cross. Illus- 
trated. Limp doth, zs. Cloth 

giU.9S. 

Beyond the BLne Moiutalni. Bjr 
L T. Mbadb. 58. 

Birds, Beasts and FlibM. BjrS. H. 
Hambb. Whh Four Coloiired 
Plates and numerous Dinstrations. 
zs. 6d. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. 
With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Pictures in 
Colour. Yearly Volume. Picture 
Boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 6d. 

CkM)d Kominff I Oood Mglitl Bjr 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Lhnp 
dotn, zs.; or doth boards, gilt 
lettered, as. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. B^ Laitba 
Lanb. Illustrated, as. oidL 

"little FolkB" Half-TearlyVolnme. 
Containing 480 pages, with Six 
Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. eadi. 

Uttle Mother Bnnch. By Mrs. 
MOLBSWORTH. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Kacio at Home. By Ftof: Hofv- 
MAN. Illustnted. Cloth ipit, 
3S.6d. 

Master COiarlie. Bjr C. S. Harri. 
SON and S. H. Hambr, Illus- 
trated. Coloured boards^ is. 6d. 

Mieliy Mafia's Menai:erle; or, 
Strange Anlmali and their 
Doings. By S. H. Hambr. With 
Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Habbt B» Nbil- 
is.6d. 



Notable BhlpwredcsL RtvUtd amd 
Bnlargtd Edition, zSi 

Peter Piper's Peepahow. By S. H. 
Hambr. With lUustnitions by H. 
B. Nbilson and Lbwis Baumbr. 
zs. 6d. 

Pleasant W01I1 for Bni^ Plngen. 
By Maoqib Brownb. Illustrated. 
fls.6d. 

Btrange AdTintiirie in DIdiy-liixd 
Land. Stories told by Mother 
Birds to amuse their Chides, 
and overheard by R. Kbarton, 
FXS. With lilusurations from 
Photographs taken direct from 
Nature t^C Kbarton. Cloth, 
sa 6d. Cloth gih, gilt edges, 51. 

Tlie Ten TtaTeUen. By & H. 
Hambr. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous lUustrations 
by Harrt B. Nbilson. is. 6d. 

The ixanglM Bobool; or. Dr. Jibber* 
Jabber BnrobaU's Aoademy. By 
a H. Hambr. With Illustrations 
by H. a Nbilson. zs. 6d. 

The New •'Little Folka" Painting 
Book. Illustrated, zs. 

"Tiny Tots" Annual Volume. 
Boards, zs. 4d. Cloth, ul 6d. 

Topey Turfy Talei. By S. H. 
Hambr. With Illustrations by 
Harrt a Nbilson. is. 6d. 

Two Old Ladiei,TwoFo<flieii Fairies^ 
and a Tom Oat The Surpiidng 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. A 
New Faiiy Story. By Maoqib 
Brownb. With Four Colound 
Plates and otlisr Illustzations. 
SS.6d. 

Whyi and Other Whys ; or, Onrioaa 
Oreatnres and T&eir TalesL By 
S, H. Hambr and Harrt & 
Nbilson. Paper boards^ m, 6d. 
aolh.9a6d. 
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CASSELL'S SHILLINa ST0B7 BOOKS. AU lUustiated, and containing 
Interesting Stories. 



A Pair of Primroses. 
Frank's Life Battle. 
Ella's Golden Year. 
In the Days of King George. 
Little Queen Ma& 



Rhoda's Reward. 
The Heiress of Wyvern Court. 
Their Road to Fortune. 
Won by Gentleness. 



BOOKS BT EDWABD S. ELLIS. 

Astray in the Forest. 
Bear Cavern. 
Red Feather. A Tale of 
American Frontier, 



Illustrated. Ooth, xi. each. 

Captured by Indians. 
The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 
the The Daughter of the Chieftain. 
Wolf Ear the Indian. 



OASSELL'S EIGHTEENFENNT ST0B7 BOOKS. Illustrated. 



Aim at a Sure End. 
All in a Castle Fair« 
Bear and Forbear. 
By Land and Sea. 
Clare Linton's Friend. 
Dolly's Golden Slippers. 



Her Wilful Wat. 
Honour is My Guide. 
On Board the Esmeralda, 
The Bravest of the Brave. 
To School and Away. 



CASSELL'S TWO-SHILLINa ST0B7 BOOKS. Illustiated. 



Adam Hepburn's Vow. 
A Self-willed Family. 
Daisy's Dilemmas. 
Fairway Island. 
Fluffy and Jack. 
Little Folks' Sunday Book. 



The Lost Vestal. 
The Mystery of Master Max; 
AND THE Shrimps of Shrimpton. 
Uncle Silvio's Secret. 
Wrong from the First. 



HALF-CROWN STOBT BOOKS BT EDWABD S. ELLI& Illustrated. Qoth. 



A Strange Craft and its Won- 
DERFUL Voyages. 

Blazing Arrow. 
Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Chieftain and Scout. 
Cowmen and Rustlers. 
Down the Mississippi. 
Footprints in the Forest. 
In Red Indian Trails. 
In the Days of the Pioneers. 
Iron Heart, War Chief of the 

Iroquois. 
Klondike Nuggets. 
Lost in the Wilds. 
Ned in the Block House. 
Ned in the Woods. 
Ned on the River. 

EALF-CBOWN STORY BOOK& 

An Old Boy's Yarns. 
At the South Pole. 
By Fire and SwoRa 
Cost op a Mistake. 



PoNTiAC, Chief of the Ottawas. 

Red Jacket: The Last of the 
Senegas. 

Scouts and Comrades. 
Shod with Silence. 
The Camp in the Mountains. 
The Great Cattle Traiu 
The Hunters of the Ozark. 
The Last War Traiu 
The Lost Trail. 
The Path in the Ravine. 
The Phantom of the River. 
The Rubber Hunters. 
The Young Ranchers. 
Two Boys in Wyoming^ 
Uncrowning a King. 



Fairy Tales in Other Land& 
Freedom's SwoRa 
Heroes of the Indian Empire. 
Lost Among White Africans, 



